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ABSTRACT 


Maurice Halbwachs, an internationally known French sociologist, died in the concentration camp at 
Buchenwald. He maintained throughout the German occupation an active interest in political affairs. As a 
sociologist he had been especially influenced by Durkheim, and, like him, interpreted social behavior in 
terms of collective representations. But he was more empirical and less dogmatic than his famous teacher. 
Following studies of wants and standard of living of workers, he discovered that different collective repre- 
sentations characterize each social class. His final work (1941), on the legendary topography of the Holy 
Land, interprets mythological geography in terms of the devotional needs of the universal Christian com- 


munity, changing as they change. 


The negative selection, so methodically 
carried out by the Nazis, was without any 
doubt one of the most frightful traits of 
World War II. Until then, the great con- 
flicts, including even that of 1914-18, took 
their tragic toll indiscriminately among the 
participating masses either in actual battle 
or by attrition. In the present instance, 
however, in the occupied territories it was 
the superior in character, wisdom, and loy- 
alty who, in eagerly continuing the struggle, 
thereby themselves became marked men; 


* Professor Maurice Halbwachs held the follow- 
ing positions, among many other honors: member 
of the Superior Council of General Statistics of 
France (1937-39); president of the French Institute 
of Sociology (from 1938 until his death) ; vice-presi- 
dent of the French Psychological Society (1943); 
secretary-general of Amnales sociologiques (from 
1935 until his death); professor of sociology in the 
University of Strasbourg (1919-35); visiting profes- 
sor in sociology at the University of Chicago (1930); 
professor of sociology at the Sorbonne, Paris 
(1935-43); and professor of social psychology at 
the Collége de France (1943 until his death). 
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and the enemy was unfailingly able to de- 
stroy this élite, to what extent and by what 
methods we now know, alas! Scientists, who 
are certainly not by profession men of ac- 
tion, found themselves drawn into the re- 
sistance movement by their moral fiber, 
their sense of justice, and the valiant as- 
sistance which they rendered to the fighters 
and to their kin. Under such circumstances, 
Maurice Halbwachs, professor in the Col- 
lége de France, was arrested by the Gestapo 
in Paris in July, 1944, and died February, 
1945, in the camp at Buchenwald. 

For a time his friends were hopeful for his 
return. They were unwilling to believe that 
a family, which had already been cruelly 
struck three times, could receive another 
blow. But Maurice Halbwachs was not able 
to endure the hardships so methodically 
amassed against him. One of his sons, whose 
arrest preceded his own by a short time and 
whom he discovered in camp, was present 
during his lingering agony. To the volume 
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of suffering, to the destruction of noble and 
proud young lives, which inflicted upon so 
many survivors wounds from which they 
will never recover, is now added our coun- 
try’s loss of a great scholar who graced both 
French and foreign thought. He was a man 
of rare attainment, with a heart whose sen- 
sitivity rivaled its generosity. It is fitting 
and just to memorialize him now. 

During the dark period of the occupation, 
on each of my secret trips to Paris, Maurice 
Halbwachs invited me to visit him. He 
would often accept extraordinary risks with- 
out even being mindful of danger. I would 
find him in his study, on the Boulevard 
Raspail, cheerfully and simply furnished as 
befitted his own character, in company with 
his courageous wife. One could sense that 
he was mentally distressed by the trials of 
his country and of humanity; but his face 
was always calm, his speech measured and 
grave, always manifesting the same courage 
and alertness. He maintained, not only in 
his private conversations but also in his Sor- 
bonne classes and in his writings, a spirit of 
honest and liberal research in a field, name- 
ly, the social sciences, in which such an at- 
titude under the prevailing conditions of 
oppression leads one into many dangers. 
His courses as well as his publications evi- 
denced the fact that he persisted in his sci- 
entific and humanistic activity in teaching 
and research. One felt that in this scientist, 
who was also a modest man, there resided a 
serene power which no exterior pressure 
could deflect from its course. Maurice Halb- 
wachs, throughout the war, upheld ad- 
mirably those human values which must 
always govern action. Accordingly, all who 
found themselves tossed about by the vicis- 
situdes of life and by secret struggles re- 
discovered in him each time an endless 
source of reassurance. He personified, so to 
speak, those qualities which it was necessary 
to defend and preserve. 

But we must not assume that he shielded 
himself from the world and from its cruel 
realities. He would have found that impos- 
sible. From his vantage point in Strasbourg, 
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where he had taught at the University since 
1919, he watched the transformation of the 
German Republic and the birth of Hitlerism 
and had denounced the systematic develop- 
ment of that terrible enterprise. Since 1940, 
he had lost his brother-in-law, Georges 
Basch, who did not choose to survive the 
disgrace of the armistice, and his parents-in- 
law, Victor Basch and Mme Basch, aged 
eighty-four years, who were assassinated by 
the Germans under particularly cruel cir- 
cumstances; upon which he undertook an 
inquiry on the spot, at Lyons, to demand 
justice. What such procedures can cost, one 
can readily imagine! 

His type of mind was not satisfied to 
pursue, in its fluctuating details, the mili- 
tary and political activity superficially by 
newspapers and radio. He also liked to keep 
himself informed by collecting and analyz- 
ing the trends of public opinion. Our ex- 
plorations, which we used to make together, 
extended into a broad and penetrating 
analysis of world conditions, of the current 
forces, and of the prospects of the war effort. 
In these conversations one was constantly 
aware of his profound humanism which the 
war had only strengthened. When many 
other scientists, prominent in their fields, 
gradually tended to become hardened, 
thereby incurring the risk of falling prey to 
a dangerous indifference to the political, 
social, and, consequently, moral condition 
of the day and to the practical implications 
of their knowledge, the scientific mentality 
of Maurice Halbwachs was permeated with 
a rare sense of social responsibility. 

He was taken from us at the moment 
when, having been appointed to the chair 
of social psychology in the Collége de France 
and relieved of all university responsibil- 
ities, he was on the point of dedicating him- 
self entirely to research in that difficult 
field where psychology and sociology over- 
lap, a field in which there is still so much to 
be done and in which his comprehensive 
grasp, untrammeled by systems, would 
have been priceless. Although he still had 
much to contribute, the work which he has 


left us is very considerable and may be 
considered one of the most important, in its 
concrete results, in the sociology of the 
twentieth century. It is so provocative that 
we cannot presume to discuss more than a 
few aspects of it at this time. 

Maurice Halbwachs, born at Rheims in 
1877, enjoyed for three years at the Lycée 
Henri IV the instruction of Henri Bergson, 
who exerted upon him a great influence. 
“T must admit,” he writes, “that it was an 
indelible influence.” At his graduation from 
L’Ecole normale, he was attracted by the 
works of Leibniz, and he subsequently dedi- 
cated to this prodigious thinker, who was 
the last of the encyclopedic minds of modern 
times, a small volume,? which succinctly 
presented the various facets of a subtle and 
versatile mind, without attempting (as have 
certain other more significant works of 
Couturat, Russell, and Baruzi) to delve into 
their more fundamental aspects. Halbwachs 
had labored at Hanover on the manuscripts 
of the author of the Monadology and was to 
have collaborated on the long-anticipated 
international edition of the Leibniz works 
had the war of 1914 not prevented its pub- 
lication. He participated only in the prepa- 
ration of the catalog of the Leibniz manu- 
scripts. 

Soon, however, the social sciences were 
to attract and retain his interest. He worked 
with Simiand, Lévy-Bruhl, and especially 
Durkheim, with whom he collaborated in 
L’ Année sociologique. He prepared a legal 
dissertation which comprised two studies, 
one in social morphology and the other in 
political economy,’ and finally inaugurated 
his series of great works in social psychology 
with his thesis on La Classe ouvriére et les 
niveaux de vie (“The Working Class and the 
Standards of Living’’).4 

This last work carried the subtitle: ‘Re- 


2 Leibniz, in the series of “‘Philosophes” (Paris, 
1907); new ed., revised and edited (Paris, 1928). 


3 Reissued under the title: La Population et les 
tracés de voies &@ Paris depuis cent ans (Paris, 1928) 


4 Paris, 1913. 
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search in the Hierarchy of Wants in Con- 
temporary Industrial Society.” Here may 
be discerned one of the constantly recur- 
ring themes in his works: extensive re- 
search on the economic wants in our in- 
dustrial civilization. Beginning with this 
work, Halbwachs has been distinguished 
by his sense of the concrete, by his reluc- 
tance to dogmatize—which was only too 
often the preoccupation of Durkheim. Only 
after a direct appeal to empirical reality did 
he allow general ideas, hypotheses, theories, 
and laws to emerge. We do not deny the 
early methodological imprint of Durkheim, 
which certainly is strong. But, having been 
immersed in reality, this young sociologist 
emerges with a flexible mind forever eman- 
cipated from a “system.” 

In order to study the wants and expendi- 
tures of workers, Halbwachs used in his 
study two important German statistical 
works dating from 1909, one of which was 
prepared by the Imperial Office of Statistics, 
the other by the Union of Metal Workers. 
These inquiries on family budgets, for all 
their dry statistics, penetrate more deeply 
into the daily life of the workers than the 
picturesque monographs of Le Play. After 
a terse analysis of the sources, Halbwachs 
develops a precise method which enableés 
him to establish the means of observing how 
the members of a social group manage their 
budgets. Here already appears the Halb- 
wachs version of the Durkheimian theory 
of collective representation. The individual 
perceives not merely that he must accede to 
his needs of the moment but that he must 
anticipate the needs of the future and cur- 
tail his current demands accordingly. In 
this forecast he is influenced by the be- 
havior of the other members of the group. 
The classification of needs into four large 
categories (food, clothing, housing, miscel- 
laneous) derives also from the social en- 
vironment. Now comparative statistics 
show that wage-earners spend, on the aver- 
age, less for housing than do the other social 
classes with the same income; specifically, 
they expend less for this item in their budget 
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than those employees of other classes whose 
income is not necessarily higher than their 
own. Halbwachs observes that when wages 
rise, more money is spent on food, but very 
little more on rent. That is to say, of all the 
economic needs of the wage-earner and in 
the social circumstances associated with his 
job, that of housing is most weakly felt. The 
position occupied by a person in society 
will thus permit us to predict by and large 
how he will rank the items in his budget. 
We observe here that Halbwachs interprets 
personal needs in accordance with the theo- 
ries of collective representation. 

The dominating factors, he declares, are 
not the needs of a given person, not even 
the most urgent, but rather the concepts 
held by the group itself, the ideas of what 
is appropriate to a family considered as a 
type.’ Class and family feelings are here 
found by the sociopsychological observer to 
be intimately blended. 

To this scientific study of the hierarchy 
of wants of the working class is attached a 
curious theory, provocative but to us con- 
troversial, of the place of the worker in con- 
temporary capitalist society. According to 
Halbwachs, such a society, in order to per- 
form the function of transforming raw ma- 
terials into finished products, presupposes 
a definite organization of persons—the 

orking class—which, in order to fulfil its 
ask, is bound to its materials, and its mem- 
bers thereby tend to become automatons 
detached from the rest of the group.° To be 
sure, the modern factory develops collective 
work (the production line) and a certain 
solidarity among the labor force in the fac- 
tory. But this is not the true sociability 
which consists, above all, of mutual enjoy- 
ment of social relations such as might be 
displayed in intimate family life—in a 
home; in other words, the factory in the 
current industrial structure destroys in the 
worker every taste for “home.” Here, again, 
the contrast between psychological atti- 


$ La Classe ouvriére et les niveaux de vie, p. 416. 


$“Matiére et société,” Revue philosophique, 
July-August, 1920, pp. 120-22, 
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tudes, needs, and tastes of the worker and 
his place in the production line is clearly set 
forth by the sociologist. 

Twenty years later in L’Evolution des 
besoins dans les classes ouvriéres (‘‘The 
Evolution of Wants in the Working Clas- 
ses’”’),’? by extending the area of observation 
to other times and places, Halbwachs cor- 
roborates the principal conclusions of his 
1913 thesis. Research in England, Germany, 
the United States, and France, published 
by the International Labour Office, permits 
us to form an idea of the trends in the mat- 
ter of budgetary behavior which prevail 
among analogous social classes in the lead- 
ing Western nations. If, for example, we 
let the average floor space of the worker’s 
lodgings equal 100, it is 154 for the salaried 
groups. The well-known survey of Ford fac- 
tory workers in Detroit, which shows a 
significant proportion of home appliances 
(such as radios, pianos, household labor- 
saving devices, washing machines, furnaces, 
and sweepers) demonstrates, to be sure, a 
certain variability in the play of these fac- 
tors; for needs are only tendencies arising 
out of the social life and developing with it, 
with almost infinite possibilities.? One no- 
tices here a marked disposition in Halb- 
wachs to make relative and subjective the 
concept of ‘‘wants.” 

However, do not the workers, who are 
constantly tempted to compare their own 
material conditions with those of the other 
social classes, express a/so, through their 
wants, certain objective elements, when, for 
example, they experience a real sense of 
deprivation of food and clothing relative 
to the standard of living of the middle 
classes or the bourgeoisie? The currents of 
collective thought do play a considerable 
role, as Halbwachs had well understood, but 
they include also elements that are objec- 
tive. However that may be (and in an ex- 
haustive study one ought to discuss the 
theory of the worker absorbed in “materi- 


7 Paris, 1933. 


L’ Evolution des besoins ...., p. 152. 
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als,” “the machine,” “isolated from so- 
ciety”), these works of Halbwachs consti- 
tute a remarkable advance beyond the 
Durkheimian orthodoxy which had re- 
mained too dogmatic and abstract. Halb- 
wachs differs from his teacher and im- 
proves upon him when he stresses the im- 
portance of knowledge of the contemporary 
industrial society, the bearing of the produc- 
tion process upon the mentality of the indi- 
viduals, their interests, their social behavior, 
and their wants. In this respect he at the 
same time approaches the Marxist sociol- 
ogy. 

The study on Les Causes du suicide (‘The 
Causes of Suicide’)? also carries forward, 
and sheds additional light on, the classic 
study of Durkheim on the same subject. 
Thus, Durkheim declares that Catholics 
have a lower suicide rate than do Protes- 
tants “because the society of which they 
form a part is more integrated, that is to 
say, because the members are more in- 
timately attached to one another.” This in- 
tegration, for Durkheim, is, above all, of a 
religious nature. Halbwachs demonstrates 
that this view is not sufficiently penetrating. 
Catholicism is, in general, more prevalent 
in rural areas, Protestantism (which is char- 
acterized by individualistic sentiments, by 
a taste for initiative and for mundane ac- 
tivity) is more common in urban centers. 
Thus, behind this religious solidarity of 
Catholic groups, the analyst finds a number 
of other traits which derive from the char- 
acter of life in rural civilization, where cus- 
toms and traditions are handed down. 
Thus it is to these types of life (a complex 
in which Catholicism is itself one element, 
no doubt important, but only a fragment) 
that one must turn to discover, in their 
profundity, the social causes of suicide and 
its variations in time and space. By the same 
token, one can explain why suicide, though 
widely prevalent among Protestants, is rare 
in England. He must seek the explanation 
of this paradox in the ensemble of the traits 
of British culture. We must put religion 


9 Paris, 1930. 


back into society (an original contribution 
of Halbwachs), i.e., into the social and 
psychological climate which confers upon 
it, in the respective countries, its own 
physiognomy and consequently its charac- 
teristic effectiveness. 

We find in all his works a flexibility in his 
sociological method, an absence of Procus- 
tean system, and a rich variety of realistic 
points of view. Recently he supplemented 
his volume on Les Cadres sociaux de la 
mémoire (‘“The Social Framework of Mem- 
ory’’),"° which had enjoyed in its day a con- 
siderable reputation, with an unusual essay 
on La Topographie légendaire des evangiles en 
terre sainte (“The Legendary Topography 
of the Gospels in the Holy Land”)," “a 
study in collective memory” which appeared 
in the midst of war and consequently has 
not been discussed to an extent befitting its 
originality and significance. After a survey 
of the geographical terrain of Palestine, the 
author studies the development of geo- 
graphical aspects of episodes in the life of 
Jesus. The legendary topography of the 
Gospels has, in effect, undergone strange 
transformations. There had been at the 
beginning, at the time of the formulation 
of the Gospels, a system of geographical 
sites established within the framework of 
Jewish traditions; there was another after 
the conversion of Constantine, a period dur- 
ing which the Passion story became the 
central feature of the Christian faith; still 
another developed after the Crusades which 
is featured by a rich efflorescence of con- 
secrated places. The revised geographical 
orientation conforms to the needs and de- 
votional manners originating in Europe (for 
example, the theme of the “Way of the 
Cross”). Pilgrims wished to find, locate, 
and perceive by their own senses, on the 
spot, the whole iconography of their cathe- 
drals: “It is the universal Christian com- 
munity which takes possession of the 
sacred places and endeavors to reproduce 
the image which it created from afar during 
the course of centuries.”’” 


© Paris, 1925. ™ Paris, 1941. ts P. 204. 
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The disturbing fact which, if it were defi- 
nitely admitted, would furnish significant 
corroboration of this mythological thesis of 
Christian origins is that, in all Palestine, 
one cannot find any authentic vestige of 
the historical existence of Jesus. The syna- 
gogue of Capernaum, where Jesus is said to 
have preached (one of the solid supports of 
the historical thesis), is today dated by the 
archeologists at the earliest, in the second 
and third century of our era." 

All in all, this fascinating and strictly ob- 
jective study yields the conclusion that the 
Holy Places present, in different epochs, 
various forms which betray the imprint of 
the Christian groups which fashioned them 
in conformity with their aspirations and 
needs. This study illustrates in the concrete 
the principle of collective memory of a so- 
cial group which Halbwachs had already 
studied in the abstract. Furthermore, this 
book, though not conceived for the purpose, 
takes its place with those great works, from 
David Strauss and Renan on, which are 
dedicated to the problems of Christian 
origins, and it yields much more than its 
title would suggest. In this indirect man- 
ner (for such was not the purpose of the 
author), the facts of collective memory and 
their sociological interpretation succeed in 
illuminating the mythological explanation 
of the Christ legend. 

Toward the end of his life, Halbwachs 
became increasingly absorbed in social 
morphology and demography. Having de- 
veloped an early interest and facility in 
statistics in the social sciences, he applied 
this method to the study of population. In 
Volume VII of L’Encyclopédie francaise, 
he presents the results of long years of re- 
search and a sociological interpretation 

13 Renan, though he could not have known of the 
more recent archeological research, had already com- 
mented on this topic as follows: “It seems that in 
topography, as in history, an inscrutable purpose 
was bent on concealing the traces of the great 
Founder. It is doubtful whether we will ever suc- 
ceed, in this thoroughly devastated area, in deter- 
mining the locations where humanity would like 
tocome to kiss the imprint of His footsteps’’ (quoted 
by Prosper Alfaric, Les Manuscrits de la “Vie de 
Jésus” Ernest Renan (Paris, 1939)). 
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(which supplements, without being incon- 
sistent with, the biological explanations) 
of birth rates, and especially of sex ratios at 
birth. It seems to be established that the 
age composition of a group explains, at least 
partially, the sex ratio at birth; and it is not, 
then, pure chance that a certain proportion 
of boys are born in a society. This illustrates 
again the necessity of co-operation between 
the different sciences of man in the study of 
social facts. 

Taking the point of departure from hu- 
man wants, whose internal relations in the 
different social milieus he succeeded in un- 
raveling, he continued and considerably de- 
veloped the still rudimentary and abstract 
study of the social morphology of Durk- 
heim. Behind the facts of morphology, Halb- 
wachs often discovers the economic struc- 
ture and particularly the powerful influence 
of the “group” which is, in reality, “social 
class.” Thus, in studying les mobiles domi- 
nants qui orientent activité individuelle 
dans la vie sociale “the dominant . motives 
which orient the activity of the individual 
in society’’)" he looks for them successively 
in the peasant class, the bourgeoisie, the 
working classes of big industry, and, finally, 
the middle classes: ‘Each one of these social 
categories,’ he writes, “‘determines the be- 
havior of the members included within it; 
each imposes definite motives of actions, and 
confers upon its members its own character- 
istic imprint with such force that the per- 
sons belonging to a different social class— 
although they live in the same milieu and 
the same epoch—sometimes give the im- 
pression that they belong to an altogether 
different type. Thus the motives of man 
and his predisposition seem to us, in the 
majority of cases, entirely relative to his 
social status.’’'s 

We have been able to present only an 
inadequate sketch of the valuable achieve- 
ments of this eminent scholar. They are 


‘4 The title of a remarkable treatise published in 
the “Enquétes sociologiques de |’Université Libre 
de Bruxelles” (Institut de Sociologie de Solvay 
[Brussels, 1938]). 


Tbid., p. 100. 
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varied in their concrete problems, and their 
subjects are at once limited but significant. 
One feels, nevertheless, the importance of 
the results and the originality in method- 
ology. Utilizing as a stimulant rather than 
as a rigid formula the vigorous thought of 
Durkheim, receptive to all the new depar- 
tures of science and, in particular, to those 
of American sociology, Maurice Halbwachs 
was also, like Henri Pirenne and Marc 
Block, one of the great contemporary sci- 
entists whose research, through its vitality 
and without any theoretical preconceptions, 
coincides in certain lines of development 
with Marxist sociology. 

Maurice Halbwachs was always rigorous- 
ly honest in the use of his methods of sci- 
entific research, because he displayed that 
same quality in his whole conduct. Intel- 
lectual integrity was only one aspect of a 
moral quality with which it coexisted. In 
memorializing a man and his work in these 
pages, we can offer no more than a farewell 
and a promise. Neither in his scientific 
work nor in his daily life did Maurice Halb- 
wachs ever stretch a word beyond its 
thought content and feeling. We can only 
repeat: he was a man, true and good, in 
every sense of the term. But he would have 
liked us to take up the struggle, each with 
the means at his disposal and with all our 
might, so that some day we shall see the 
triumphant spread in society, as well as in 
science, of the values of truth, justice, and 
humanity, all of which he has so worthily 
served in a distraught world, and of which, 
finally, his life, his work, and his death are 
such worthy testimony. 
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ABSTRACT 


The problem of the basic unit of sociological analysis is discussed with reference to the relation of method 
and meaning in history. Max Weber’s theory and method raise certain questions which have a bearing on this 
problem. The discussion deals with Weber’s interpretation of the “‘social” in its relation to his view of his- 
torical causation. It deals, further, with his method of historical inquiry, his view of the relation between 
history and sociology, and the significance of his theory and method for his interpretation of history. 


Recent discussions of sociological theory 
show that the problems raised by men like 
Simmel and Durkheim are still far from set- 
tled.t The question is whether sociological 
analysis should be primarily concerned with 
individual behavior or with the coercive 
forces which compel the individual to con- 
form to a collective pattern of conduct. 
Max Weber, in constructing his system of 
sociology, was concerned with solving this 
dilemma. The following discussion makes an 
attempt to examine Weber’s solution of this 
problem critically. 


I. WEBER’S VIEW OF THE “SOCIAL FACT’”? 


The locus of the ‘‘social.’”’—According to 
Weber the fundamental unit of social anal- 
ysis is individual conduct. This conduct is 
endowed with meaning by the individual as 
he orients himself with reference to the con- 
duct of others. Human conduct, as the locus 
both of meaning and of the “social,” is the 
subject matter of sociology, as Weber under- 
stands it. All social institutions, groups, and 
classes, as well as the development of any of 
these, are, therefore, thought constructs, 


* Cf. the special issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XLIV (May, 1939), and espe- 
cially the analysis of the contributions by Louis 
Wirth, “Social Interaction” (pp. 965-79). 


2 For the sake of brevity I follow throughout 
Weber’s own practice according to which all com- 
monly used words are put in quotation marks, 
whenever their ordinary meaning is not accepted. 
It is usually obvious from the context why this is 
done. 
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which serve as useful tools for the analysis 
of social phenonema. 


For the heuristic interpretation of conduct 
by sociology these configurations are nothing 
but sequences and relationships of the specific 
actions of individual human beings, since only 
these actions are for us the understandable em- 
bodiment of meaningfully oriented conduct.3 


For example, when we speak of such notions 
as the “legal system,” we refer to a thought- 
construct. An investigation which would 
seek to ascertain the causal relation between 
this “legal system” and the “material con- 
ditions” of a given historical period would 
have to show this causal nexus in individual 
conduct. Consequently, Weber’s imposing 
system of sociological concepts, as presented 
in the first part of his Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft, is conceived as an attempt to account 
for all social configurations of human his- 
tory in terms of individual conduct. 
Implications of Weber’s concept of the “‘so- 
cial fact.”—Concepts of collectivities have 
meaning only as methodological devices. 
They have an empirical reference in the 
sense and to the extent that individual con- 
duct with reference to others gives them sub- 
stance.‘ Some critics have pointed out that 
this reduction of collectivities to individual 
conduct disregards the problem of the “‘alter 


3 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibin- 
gen, 1925), p. 6 (cited hereafter as ““WuG’’). 


4Ibid., pp. 6-7; and Gesammelte Aufsdtze sur 
Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 1922), pp. 200-201 
(cited hereafter as “WL”’). 


ego” or the social bond.5 This criticism seems 
justified because Weber does not take into 
account how social cohesion arises. How is 
it possible that “‘collectivities” can be con- 
stituted by individual conduct, although 
any number of specific individuals are “dis- 
pensable” without affecting the “‘collectiv- 
ity” itself? How does the individual come to 
believe, for instance, in the “reality” and 
legitimacy of the state? And how many in- 
dividuals must abandon such beliefs, before 
the “state” itself disintegrates?® 

Weber declares that only the conduct of 
individuals, as it is oriented toward others, 
is a “historical fact,” i.e., a datum which can 
be empirically ascertained. It is, of course, 
true that ‘‘collectivities” have to be inferred 
from such data. However, for that reason 
Weber denies that these “collectivities” have 
any reality apart from individual conduct. 
This inference is, I believe, mistaken. It is 
based on a concept of conduct which ignores 
the fact that subjective meaning can be an 
individual traitand at thesame timeoriginate 
in customs which the individual takes over 
without much, if any, modification. An “in- 
stitution” such as the “state” could not ex- 
ist if the conduct of individuals were not 
oriented toward its perpetuation. But this 
conduct is not strictly individual, nor is it 
confined to reciprocal interactions with 
others. Rather, this conduct is meaningful, 
partly because the individual has endowed 
it with meaning but partly, also, because 
this meaning has been inculcated into the 
individual through primary and secondary 
group relations. In my estimation it is un- 
wise to limit the subject matter of sociology 
by assuming that all meaning is not only 
given in individual conduct but is also pre- 
dominantly the result of individual spon- 
taneity. 

This limitation which Weber imposes on 
sociology helps to explain difficulties which 
he encountered in his typology of human 
conduct. If the meaning of conduct origi- 
nates only with the individual, then those 


SCf. Alfred Schiitz, Der sinnhafte Aufbau der 
sozialen Welt (Vienna, 1932). 


6 WuG, p. 7. 
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types of conduct are excluded in which 
meaning is taken over from the social en- 
vironment. Weber includes the “traditional’’ 
type of conduct in his typology only in the 
sense that certain forms of behavior are 
consciously directed toward the perpetuation 
of traditional values, but not in so far as it 
refers to the vast number of habitual, every- 
day activities. Furthermore, he points out 
that “‘affective”’ or “emotionally expressive” 
conduct is likewise not consciously endowed 
with meaning by the individual. Conduct is 
so endowed only when it is consciously di- 
rected toward the fulfilment of a task or or- 
der, whatever the consequences (evaluative- 
rational) or when it is a strictly “rational” 
form of behavior, in which the person weighs 
means, ends, and possible corollary conse- 
quences one against the other (purposive- 
rational).? Weber assures us that the use of 
“rational conduct” as the principal ideal 
type is only a methodological device in the 
sense that all other types of conduct are 
considered as deviations from it.’ This is 
done for the sake of clarity, because “all re- 
flection on the basic elements of meaningful 
human action is first of all bound to the 
categories of ‘means’ and ‘ends.’ ”’® Weber 
himself admits, however, that important 
areas of conduct are thereby excluded. The 
traditional and affective types of conduct 
are considered by him as “marginal” in the 
sense that it is difficult to show in this case 
of predominantly unwitting behavior how 
the individual has given meaning to his con- 
duct.'° 

Thus individual conduct comes into the 
purview of sociology only as long as all 
meaning emanates from individual con- 
sciousness rather than from tradition and 
unconscious habituation. This interpreta- 
tion of human conduct has two important 
consequences for Weber’s sociological the- 
ory: (1) collectivities do not exist; and (2) 
the subject matter of sociology is limited to 
the rational forms of individual conduct. 


7 [bid., pp. 12-13. 
8 [bid., pp. 2-3, 9; also WL, p. 40s. 
°WL, p. 149. 1° WuG, p. 12. 


Il. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD IN 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY 


If the unit of social analysis is individual 
conduct, then it follows that all historical 
data are chaotic, because there is no “or- 
ganizing principle” in conduct other than 
the meaning which the individual attaches 
to it. Since meaning originates in the in- 
dividual, it would appear to be accidental if 
different individuals have the same meaning 
in mind (should “‘act alike’) as they orient 
their conduct toward others. In view of this 
multiplicity of meaning in human actions, 
Weber discards all monistic explanations of 
historical causation; he admits, however, 
that the Marxian concepts (e.g., ‘‘ma- 
terial conditions” in relation to the “‘ideo- 
logical superstructure’’) are of great analyti- 
cal value." In his view it depends on the 
specific historical instance, whether ‘‘mate- 
rial conditions” or “ideas” are of greater 
causal significance. Consequently, examples 
of each type of explanation may be found in 
Weber’s work. He suggests, for instance, 
that western European monotheism seems to 
have originated in the desert countries of the 
Near East, where harvests are not produced 
by rain but by artificial irrigation. Here it 
was likely that the concept of a God arose, 
who had “made” earth and man out of 
nothing: “just as” the irrigation economy of 
an almighty king had created a harvest on 
the desert sand.” On the other hand stands 
Weber’s analysis of ascetic Protestantism 
and its influence on the development of 
capitalism in western Europe as an example 
of the opposite case, in which “‘ideological”’ 
factors influenced the “material conditions.” 

Thus the singularity of each historical se- 
quence (of individual actions) is so incom- 
parable to any other that all general rules 
about the causal nexus between “‘material”’ 
and “cultural” life are mere speculation." 

™ WL, pp. 166, 205. 

1 WuG, p. 256. 

3 WL, pp. 168-71; and Gesammelite Aufsdtze zur 
Religionssosiologie (Tiibingen, 1920), I, 82-83. 
Although Weber thus recognized the importance of 


the problem of “ideology,” which Marx had posed, 
he did not accept the latter’s interpretation. In fact, 
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This uniqueness of historical events posed, 
however, a difficult methodological problem 
for Weber, because he was concerned with 
relating historical analysis of the causation 
of unique events to the construction of a 
comparative historical sociology. 

Methods of causal analysis.—Any histori- 
cal analysis of an “event” of the past (be it 
the Battle of Marathon or the development 
of Calvinism) seeks to ascertain its causal 
significance for subsequent events or devel- 
opments. This may be done, according to 
Weber, by using the methodological device 
of “objective possibility.”” We assume that a 
certain development of thoughts and actions 
(e.g., Calvinism) had not taken place. On 
the basis of this assumption we try to con- 
struct a hypothetical sequence of actions, 
which might have occurred according to our 
knowledge of the historical setting and of 
the regularities of human social conduct. We 
may find that history would have taken a 
different course, if Calvinism had not de- 
veloped. Therefore, we ascribe to its occur- 
rence causal significance to the extent to 
which our theoretical construction has 
shown a different development due to its 
hypothetical nonoccurrence. In addition, an 
‘internal analysis” (interpretation of mean- 
ing) seeks to ascertain those circumstances 
of the event which in the main accounted 
for it. Finally, the principle of ‘‘causal ade- 
quacy”’ is applied by ascertaining the proba- 
bility that under like circumstances a similar 
development would take place. The three 
principles of “objective possibility,” ‘in- 
ternal analysis,” and ‘“‘causal adequacy” to- 
gether constitute Weber’s method of ‘“‘causal 
imputation.’’"4 

This method of “mental experimenta- 
tion,” as it has been called,'5 cannot be dis- 


he regarded his work on the sociology of religion as 
a “positive criticism of the materialistic conception 
of history” (cf. Marianne Weber, Max Weber 
[Tiibingen, 1926], p. 617; see also Heinrich Rickert, 
““Max Weber und seine Stellung zur Wissenschaft,” 
Logos, XV [1926], 228; and WL, p. 205). 


14 WL, pp. 286-90. 


*s Cf. Gordon Allport, The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments in Psychological Science (prepared for the 
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cussed here. But it raises the question of 
how the historian decides which unique 
event to investigate and, further, whether 
historical generalizations are possible on this 
basis. 

The significance of values in historical in- 
quiry.—The selection of the research prob- 
lem is determined by the values or interests 
of the historian, according to Weber. These 
values vary with changes in the historical 
situation and the problems to which they 
give rise. New historical ‘‘perspectives” are, 
therefore, constantly arising. While our in- 
terests make it possible for us to select what 
is historically significant for us, it is to be 
noted that these interests or values function 
only as selective criteria. Such selection is al- 
ways necessary, since all earlier events have 
contributed to the genesis of all later events. 
It depends, therefore, on the preferences of 
the historian. 

In Weber’s view this is the only role of 
values in the methods of historical inquiry. 
Different historians would have to arrive at 
identical results, if they select the same re- 
search problem: 


It is not the statement of historical “causes” 
—given the “object” to be explained—which is 
“subjective”; it is rather the delineation of the 
historical “object” itself, which is “subjective,” 
since in this case values are decisive, which are 
subject to historical change. 


It is futile to argue about the interests which 
prompt the historian to select one problem 
rather than another, because these interests 
are based on ultimate value-orientations 
which cannot be “‘changed”’ by discussion. 
Weber’s insistence on the merely selec- 
tive function of values in historical research 
is not without difficulty. He himself has 
pointed out that some interests may prove 
more fruitful for historical research than 
others. Moreover, in selecting a subject mat- 
ter for analysis, we single out those events, 
which we regard as significant. Such prefer- 


Committee on Appraisal of Research) (Bull. 49) 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1942), 
23%. 

16WL, pp. 261-62. 
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ences as to subject matter are cumulative in 
the sense that the selection of other scholars 
of the past and the present tends to influ- 
ence our own choice. Consequently, “our” 
values do not only enable us to select our 
field of historical interest. In effect, they con- 
tribute, albeit inadvertently, to the causal 
significance of those factors which have been 
selected for study. For instance, if the ele- 
ment of ‘‘calculability” in capitalism is se- 
lected for analysis, it means that unwitting- 
ly we have given it a certain “eminence” in 
the hierarchy of all possible causal factors. 
This need not detract from the validity of 
the final results at which the investigation 
arrives. But it is difficult to see how the se- 
lection of the subject matter can be prevent- 
ed from imparting to the factors studied an 
importance which may or may not jibe with 
their “actual”’ significance.” 

But, apart from these difficulties, which 
are always surmountable to a degree, these 
problems still remain: (1) whether the causal 
analysis of the historian lends itself to scien- 
tific generalization (Weber denied this pos- 
sibility since the historian is concerned with 
the explanation of unique events); and (2) 
whether the historical analysis presupposes 
some form of generalized knowledge (Weber 
asserted that the causal analysis of unique 
events requires a prior knowledge of the reg- 
ularities of human conduct). The rationale 
of these views can best be shown by analyz- 
ing Weber’s view of the relation between 
history and sociology."® 


III. SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Causal and comparative analysis.—Web- 
er’s two major interests are causal historical 
analysis, on the one hand, and comparative 


17 Cf. the interesting discussion of this problem 
by Erich Rothacker, ‘“Theorie und Geschichte,” 
Schmollers Jahrbuch, LVI (1932), esp. 5-17. 


*8 Tt should be emphasized that the conclusions, 
which, in my estimation, follow from these theoreti- 
cal and methodological views, do not as such in- 
validate Weber’s historical research. There exist, in 
fact, a number of incompatibilities between Weber’s 
research and his theory. This essay is confined, how- 
ever, to a discussion of some basic postulates of 
Weber’s sociological theory. 
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sociological “‘casuistry,’”® on the other. His- 
tory is concerned, as we have seen, with in- 
vestigating the causes of unique events. In 
selecting an area of research the historian 
follows his interests (and, therefore, passes 
a value-judgment), but he does not thereby 
prejudice his inquiry. Nevertheless, he is 
handicapped in his research, because he does 
not know which aspects of his subject mat- 
ter especially call for an explanation (i.e., 
which aspects are “unique”). The reason for 
this handicap lies, according to Weber, in 
the fact that the historian must bring to his 
causal analysis of unique events a prior 
knowledge of the regularities of human con- 
duct. Such knowledge alone will enable him 
to use the method of “mental experimenta- 
tions,”’ which was discussed above. The his- 
torian could never tell, for instance, what 
might have happened had the Battle of 
Marathon not been successful for the 
Greeks. Moreover, he could never estimate 
the probability that under like circum- 
stances a similar battle would again have 
resulted in a Greek victory—unless he could 
approach his material with a prior knowl- 
edge of the regularities of human conduct. 
In Weber’s view it is this knowledge 
which sociology provides. For him sociology 
was an attempt to ascertain these regulari- 
ties by means of a comparative analysis, 
which took the entire known history of man- 
kind for its province. ‘“‘Regularity” means 
that certain types of conduct, or certain be- 
liefs concerning the legitimation of au- 
thority, or certain kinds of leadership, could 
be formulated in such a way as to encom- 
pass the entire range of possible forms of be- 
havior. These formulations would be de- 
rived from a comparative approach to world 
history, and they could, in turn, be used for 
the interpretation of history, because they 
furnish us with the knowledge of how men 
can typically be expected to behave under 
different circumstances. Sociology is, there- 
fore, a supplementary discipline in the sense 
1%» The term “casuistry” is employed here in the 
sense in which Weber uses it. He means by it a sys- 
tem of ideal types, which encompasses al! regulari- 


ties of human social conduct. These ideal types are 
derived from a comparative study of world history. 
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that it furnishes a comparative knowledge 
of human conduct on the basis of which the 
historian is able in each instance to distin- 
guish the common from the unique aspects 
of human behavior.”° In this sense, then, it 
may be said that history seeks to explain 
the unique, while sociology attempts to 
establish a complete “inventory” of human 
behavior in order to provide us with a 
knowledge of the range of recurrent types 
of individual conduct. 

Sociology and history in Weber’s work.— 
Weber’s procedure in selecting his field of 
interest, such as the Protestant Ethic and 
its role in the “‘process of rationalization,’ 
fits this description of the relation between 
history and sociology. Characteristically, he 
never speaks of “rationalization” as the 
“content” of the western European “his- 
torical development.” He speaks of it rather 
(1) as the object of his own specific value 
(or interest) orientation; and (2) in the 
sense that it is the over-all designation of an 
ascetic mode of conduct, which uniquely 
distinguishes the “way of life’ of western 
Europeans from the “way of life” prevailing 
in any other civilization. The latter proposi- 
tion is reached on the basis of a universal 


20 Cf. Weber’s letter to von Below of June 21, 
1914, published by the latter in his Der deutsche 
Staat des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1925), p. xxiv. The 
following translation is an excerpt from this letter: 
“In the winter I shall start to have a rather volumi- 
nous contribution to the GdS printed, which will 
treat the form of political associations comparatively 
and systematically, even in view of the danger of 
incurring the anathema ‘Dilletanti compare.’ I 
think what is specifically characteristic of the medi- 
eval city, i.e. what Aistory in particular should pre- 
sent to us (upon this we are absolutely agreed) can 
really be developed only through the statement of 
what was lacking in the other (ancient, Chinese, 
Islamic) cities—and in this way with everything. 
Then it is the concern of history to explain causally 
this specific characteristic. .... This very modest, 
preparatory work can be done by sociology as I 
understand it.” 


2t Weber uses this term to designate the over-all 
substitution of rational and empirical for sacred 
and magical modes of thought. At times he refers to 
this change as the “disenchantment of the world,” 
by which he means that the people of western 
Europe and America have lost the sense for the 
magical and the supernatural. 
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historical comparison, and it is this unique 
aspect of our civilization which calls for an 
explanation. 

But here Weber the historian seems to 
come into conflict with Weber the sociolo- 
gist. The historian selects his subject matter 
on the basis of his interests, without claim- 
ing for it on that ground any causal histori- 
cal significance. But the sociologist claims 
that he is able to discover the “unique”’ as- 
pects of a historical configuration and that 
this “uniqueness” indicates its historical 
significance. This implies that the historian 
selects the object of his inquiry on the basis 
of his value orientation, while the sociologist 
can ascertain that which is to be explained 
by the historian by nonevaluative methods. 
Thus we seem to arrive at the view that the 
historian will seek to explain the develop- 
ment of western European ‘“‘rationaliza- 
tion,” without assessing its over-all causal 
significance, while the sociologist will tell us 
that this development is the most significant 
aspect of western European history.” 

How does sociology arrive at its formula- 
tion of the universal regularities of human 
conduct in the face of the incomparable sin- 
gularity of each historical instant? And how 
does it use these formulations in its attempt 
to distinguish the universal from the unique 
in any historical constellation? The sociolo- 
gist—like the historian—selects his area of 
inquiry arbitrarily. But beyond that he 
must rely on empirical evidence in his at- 
tempt to discern what is “universal” and 
what is “unique” among the “‘chaotic’’ data 
of history. This raises the question, however, 
as to whether the sociologist only needs to 
select his topic, e.g., the attitudes toward 
“rational conduct,” and then the unique 


Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (New York, 1937), pp. 529 ff. Despite his 
considerable caution on this point Weber did not 
entirely escape the difficulties of his own method- 
ology. He insists again and again that the Protestant 
Ethic was only one of many factors making for the 
development of modern capitalism. Yet his own 
work on the comparative sociology of religion was 
undertaken in order to show that this one factor 
was the decisive one, since its absence in other civili- 
zations is, in the main, responsible for their failure 
to develop modern capitalism. 
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features of the medieval European or the 
Chinese approach will emerge from a uni- 
versal comparison. Can this be done with- 
out the aid of a theory of society, which in- 
volves more than the use of value-judgments 
merely for the selection of a research prob- 
lem? I think not, and I do not think that 
Weber was without such a theory. His 
“procedure” contains, rather, substantive 
(i.e., not merely methodological) judgments 
or evaluations. The whole enterprise of his 
sociological “‘casuistry” is based on his in- 
terpretation of the nature of “social facts.”’ 
This interpretation led him, as we have 
seen, (1) to deny that collectivities exist; 
(2) to assert that all historical data are 
unique constellations of individual behavior 
patterns; (3) to conceive of historical data 
as receiving their “organization” through 
the historian; (4) to assign to the historian 
the task of establishing the causation of 
“unique” events; and, finally, (5) to con- 
ceive of sociology as a comparative study of 
meaningful individual behavior in all so- 
cieties and throughout time. 

This comparative study would eventually 
result in a knowledge of the universal regu- 
larities of human conduct. These could be 
formulated in a system of ideal types which 
would encompass the historical range of 
these regularities and which would furnish 
the scientist with unambiguous conceptual 
tools. This summary of Weber’s views on the 
nature of the sociological discipline leads 
directly to an understanding of his interpre- 
tation of history. 


IV. WEBER’S INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


The ideal-type method.—In view of the 
uniqueness of each set of historical data, it 
is impossible for the social scientist to de- 
velop concepts which fit a given kind of con- 
duct or a given form of domination in all 
instances or in all particulars. Nevertheless, 
he is in need of unambiguous concepts. Such 
concepts or ideal types can be constructed 
only at the cost of simplifying the com- 
plexity of historical data and at the cost of 
exaggerating their uniformities. Thus eco- 
nomics constructs a mental image of a homo 
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oeconomicus whose behavior is exclusively 
rational and purposive; the complexities of 
economic behavior are reduced by way of 
exaggerating its rational component. Any 
concrete form of behavior may then be 
analyzed in terms of the degree to which it 
approximates or deviates from this ideal 
type of the economic man. 

But, in applying this ideal-type method 
to the analysis of past events, Weber ar- 
rives at a specific interpretation or philoso- 
phy of history.*3 Take the case of the rela- 
tion between king and clergy in thirteenth- 
century England at the time of the Magna 
Carta. In order to ascertain in what way 
this relation differs specifically from other 
relations between king and clergy under 
“feudalism,” it is, first of all, necessary to 
construct an ideal type of “feudalism.” That 
means that Weber would be interested to 
see how the relation between king and 
clergy in the thirteenth century deviates 
from the hypothetical (i.e., the simplified 
and exaggerated) form of this relation which 
has been constructed as part of the ideal 
type of “feudalism.” It is, then, the task of 
the historian to explain this “unique devia- 
tion” from the ideal type. 

These ideal types were formulated origi- 
nally in order (a) to get clear-cut concepts 
and (6) to arrive at generalizations about 
human conduct despite its ‘uniqueness’ in 
each historical constellation. But ideal types 
are not historical generalizations, which 
would be stated in the following form: Given 
circumstances X, behavior Y is likely to oc- 
cur. Rather, they comprise, as Weber has 
formulated them, one possible typology of 
conduct from the point of view of a means- 
ends scheme of interpretation, i.e., one pos- 
sible classification of recurrent forms of hu- 
man conduct. By suggesting these ideal 
types as conceptual tools (for the historian) 
rather than as generalizations, Weber him- 
self is only consistent: if historical data are 
“unique,” then no historical generalization 

23 This is related to, but not identical with, the 
nexus between Weber’s theory of the “‘social fact” 
and his interpretation of history. This involves a 


theory of society, whereas the ideal type is a method- 
ological device. 


is theoretically possible. But Weber is in- 
consistent when he claims that his ideal 
types provide the social scientist with un- 
ambiguous concepts. Such concepts, should 
be free from value-judgments, according to 
Weber; yet his own construction of these 
concepts involves an interpretation of his- 
tory. 

This interpretation is contained in the 
view that all social changes of the past 
should be regarded as “changes” toward or 
away from an ideal type. Accordingly, the 
idea of a “historical development” is a 
thought-construct to Weber. One cannot 
study ‘“‘it’’ because there is no empirical ref- 
erence other than past individual conduct. 
In this fashion, Weber envisages the past as 
an infinity of causal sequences of individual 
conduct,”4 because he has no theory of social 
change. He conceives of social changes, 
rather, in terms of a succession of specific 
historical events. This interplay of an in- 
finity of unique factors assumes “direction” 
only because the sociologist creates the illu- 
sion of a development by viewing events of 
the past as so many different, unique ap- 
proximations to a series of ideal types. 

Determinism and contemporary politics.— 
These corollaries of Weber’s methodology 
have their counterpart in the political im- 
plications of his interpretation of history. 

As a sociologist he had found that “ra- 
tionalization of life” was the distinguishing 
characteristic of western European ‘‘devel- 
opment.” In constructing an ideal type on 
the basis of this aspect of human conduct, 
Weber considered past events as “approxi- 
mations’’ to this ideal type. The “direction” 
or “development” of history owed its exist- 
ence, therefore, to the discriminating schol- 
ar, who sees the “development of ascetic 
rationalism” in the sense that the conduct 
of more and more people comes to be orient- 
ed in terms of this “unique” characteristic 
of western European civilization. 

24 Not all these sequences are historically rele- 
vant, however. Our selection of what is historically 
relevant reduces the number of sequences which 
will be considered, and these selections are, in turn, 


limited by the number of possible value-orientations 
on which they have been or might be based. 
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Clearly, the merit of this approach lies in 
interpreting “trends” and “‘collectivities” in 
terms of what they mean in the conduct of 
individuals. But this method has its dangers 
as well. In Weber’s case the construction of 
an ideal type of “rationalization” transforms 
the history of Western civilization into 
changes toward or away from this ideal 
type. These are the changes in meaning, in 
the wishes, expectations, and _ under- 
standings which individuals in a historical 
setting associate with their conduct. A 
struggle may occur between these individu- 
als, because their ideas and ideals conflict, 
but the outcome of this struggle will be 
predetermined : 


It is to be stated once and for all that a con- 
crete success cannot be viewed as the result of 
a struggle between causal factors which tend 
to bring this result about and other causal 
factors which work in the opposite direction. 
Instead it should be interpreted in the sense 
that the entirety of all the conditions, toward 
which the causal regress of such a “success” 
leads us, had to “‘cooperate”’ in this, and in no 
other way, in order to bring about this and 
only this concrete success. The incidence of the 
success has, therefore, been determined for any 
empirical and causally analyzing science “from 
the beginning of time,” rather than from one 
definite instant.?5 


This outspoken determinism, together 
with Weber’s view of the “social fact,” 
seems to make individual, social conduct at 
one and the same time an epiphenomenon 
and the matrix of social life. Only individual 
conduct, as it is meaningfully oriented 
toward others, has reality. Yet the outcome 
of any struggle between individuals acting 
in history does not depend upon this strug- 
gle and the individuals who fight it. In- 
stead, this outcome is the result of a great 
number of causal sequences (of which the 
struggle and the individuals are only a small 
part), whose coincidence and “result” can- 
not be changed by the struggle of the con- 
tending “‘forces.’’ Here we have, I think, the 
“ideological implications” of Weber’s meth- 
odology. 


WL, p. 280. 
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The past consists of an infinity of events 
which, in conjunction, inevitably lead to 
the present. But since the future is prede- 
termined and since the struggle of individu- 
als cannot change the “course of events,” 
therefore the future of society cannot be 
affected by the spontaneous aspirations of 
men. It is the tragedy of human life that we 
must continue our efforts in the service of 
ideals, while we know that these efforts— 
among an infinity of factors—affect the 
events but cannot change their predeter- 
mined course. While we pride ourselves that 
we can change the course of history by the 
conflicts between men, to which human 
ideals and deliberations lead, Weber assures 
us that these “spontaneous” actions are 
merely cogs in the wheels of history.” 


V. CONCLUSION 


The “‘process of rationalization” is the cen- 
tral concept in Weber’s research, as well as 
in his philosophy of history.?7 On the one 
hand, this process has led inevitably to the 
disenchantment of the world and to the sub- 
jugation of man to the mammoth organiza- 
tions of industry and government. It is, on 
the other hand, an opportunity for men to 
act in awareness of the responsibilities which 
their actions involve.”® 

Weber uses the ideal type of “rationali- 
zation,” therefore, not just as a “standard” 
against which the “deviations” of historical 
events are ‘“‘measured.”’ For him it is, rather, 
a strange mixture of ethical principles, cul- 


26T believe that this orientation could be made 
understandable in the context of an analysis of Ger- 
many under the Kaiser. It may be remembered 
that Weber was both an ardent liberal and an ardent 
nationalist (cf. J. P. Mayer, Max Weber and German 
Politics (London: Faber, 1943]; and my “Rise and 
Acceptance of German Sociology” (unpublished 
M.A. thesis, University of Chicago), pp. 214-63. 


27See Karl Loewith, ““Max Weber und Karl 
Marx,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, LXVII (1932), 76-79, 83-03. 


28 Weber contrasts this “ethics of responsibility” 
with an “‘ethics of conviction,” i.e., with the actions 
of men, whose guiding principle is conformity with a 
belief, whatever the consequences. 
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tural pessimism, and the hope for a precari- 
ous chance of human freedom. Political ac- 
tions, when seen from a strict means-ends 
point of view, become atomized. They have 
become, in fact, a “struggle without hope’’ 
in the sense that we cannot discern their 
significance among the infinite number of 
events and in the sense that their effect, 
whatever it be, is predetermined. Contem- 
porary politics becomes a matter of short- 
run Realpolitik, history has become static, 
and the future of our civilization cannot be 
different from the present.” 

It is pertinent to contrast this view of 
modern civilization with that of Karl 
Marx.%* Weber saw in the predominance of 
rationality a precarious chance of human 
freedom. Marx saw in the same circum- 
stance a symbol of human enslavement and 
degradation and the promise of a future in 
which men would use their reason to reor- 
ganize society according toa “settled plan.”’ 
Weber interpreted the future of our society 
as not significantly different from the pres- 
ent, Marx, on the other hand, allowed for 
the spontaneous actions of men, although 


29 Cf. Max Weber, ‘“‘Zur Lage der biirgerlichen 
Demokratie in Russland,” Archiv fiir sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sosialpolitik, XXII (1906), 346 ff. 

3° Cf. Loewith, of. cit., in which this contrast is 
discussed in detail. 
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their effect on history was limited by the 
over-all sequence of basic economic trans- 
formations. To Marx the capitalist society 
was the stage of the final antagonism, which 
will eventually come to a head in a revolu- 
tionary overthrow of this society. At the 
root of these divergent attitudes lies a vast- 
ly different estimation of the role of human 
action in the process of history. 

It may be that such estimates or evalua- 
tions cannot be dissociated from historical 
inquiry. Perhaps it is inevitable for the his- 
torian to evaluate his contemporary histori- 
cal setting before he can approach the in- 
terpretation of the past. The significance of 
chance, of the struggles and aspirations of 
men, for the process of history are problems 
which cannot be dismissed from historical 
research as matters of speculation. Histori- 
cal research may not be possible without an 
implicit or explicit philosophy of history. 
Such a philosophy may seek to obtain an 
empirical foundation by a study of the con- 
temporary historical setting. Since we seem 
to obtain our philosophy of history from our 
impressions of contemporary experience, it 
would be helpful to make these impressions 
explicit and systematic. It is an open ques- 
tion whether such efforts can eliminate the 
speculative element in historical inquiry. 
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ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 
FRITZ WITTELS 


ABSTRACT 


The economic explanation of history leaves a gap which psychology has to fill. An explosive part is La 
in historical events by unconscious defense mechanisms against bisexuality, father or mother fixation, sa 


masochism, exhibitionism, and other instincts. The content of radicalism may suddenly swin, i 
posite extreme: leftists might change to radical conservatives and vice versa, because of a blin 


to the op- 
inner urge. 


Revolutions, the origin of religions, cannot be explained by economic (materialistic) reasoning alone. Not 
only the “how” of historical developments is created by exceptional men but also the “‘what.” 


Historians are guided by the dominant 
ideas of the periods in which they live. His- 
toriography is the science of discovering 
these ideas and describing them. The Bible, 
for example, ascribes all events to God; he 
is the source of all history. Plutarch and 
Carlyle believed that great men were the 
locomotives of history. Nationalistic histori- 
ans believed in the superiority of their own 
nations and produced detailed studies in- 
tended to reveal a specific national soul. 
Auguste Comte thought that history should 
be a natural science with its own laws, on the 
basis of which future historical events could 
be predicted, just as astronomy can predict 
an eclipse of the sun. These are different 
forms of historiography. Marx’s conception 
of history was economic. Our purpose here is 
to contribute a psychoanalytic view of his- 
tory. 

Schopenhauer has said that philosophers 
are like wild beasts which devour one an- 
other with their systems and are incapable 
of living peacefully together. Similarly, in 
every period, historians have claimed that 
their guiding principles were the only valid 
ones. This is equally true of the theologians, 
the hero-worshipers, the believers in Reason, 
the nationalists, the liberals, and the ro- 
manticists. But no one has made more ex- 
clusive claims than did Karl Marx. His 
economic conception of history, also referred 
to as the “materialistic” or “dialectical” 
conception, is supposed to be the last word 
of true science. To our way of thinking, 
history cannot renounce any of the princi- 
ples that have successively inspired it, with- 
out losing some of its truth. Each of these 
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principles issued from valid historical sources 
and brought to light facts that would not 
have been discovered without them. 

According to the materialist theory of 
history, there are no persons who make 
history individually. In the Preface to 
Marx’s Capital we find this famous sentence: 
“Capitalists and landowners....are not 
persons but personifications of economic 
categories.”’ Elsewhere Marx declares that 
“history is a continuous remolding of human 
nature,” according to the prevalent mode of 
production and the circulation of goods. 
Great men emerge when for materialist 
reasons the time becomes ripe for their 
emergence. They could not emerge before, 
and when their time comes they, too, must 
come; they are impelled by forces that are 
entirely outside them and depend upon 
material factors. Little room is left to psy- 
chology and the recognition of individual 
peculiarities and greatness. According to 
this view, if the Germans had not sent Lenin 
to Russia in a sealed car and if Lenin had 
not been a great man, the laws of production 
would have given birth to another Lenin and 
the result would have been practically the 
same, but perhaps a few years later. 

This point of view can be illustrated by a 
conversation between a Communist and a 
liberal before the German invasion of Russia 
in June, 1941. The Communist said that he 
was not interested in the struggle against 
Hitler, because the present war was a war 
between two imperialist groups; if they 
ruined each other it would hasten the in- 
evitable triumph of communism. He was 
against Hitler, he explained, but no more 
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than he was against England; in both cases, 
he felt, we were dealing with representatives 
of capitalist reaction. He saw no advantage 
in crushing Hitler, being convinced that the 
Capitalist system in its present, that is, the 
last imperialist, phase was bound to produce 
new Hitlers until it was abolished; hence the 
system had to be combated, not its tempo- 
rary personifications. The liberal replied 
that if he himself was lying on the ground 
and an assassin was holding a knife over 
him, he had to do everything possible to dis- 
arm the murderer without delay, even 
though other murderers might be expected 
to follow him. He pointed out that people 
like Hitler and his gang were not frequent; 
or, more accurately, they are perhaps born 
frequently but are usually locked up in pris- 
ons, instead of being put at the helm of a 
nation. But even should capitalism often 
produce them, one must fight against these 
immediately dangerous representatives of 
the system—for dear life. Otherwise one 
would not survive to change the pernicious 
system. 

Our purpose is not to take sides in such 
discussions but to study the difference be- 
tween the economic conception of history 
and another conception which is concerned 
also with the individual and his private life 
and sees in them, too, constructive forces of 
history, without, for that reason, denying 
the validity of the materialist method. 

Aside from Russia, where the materialist 
method is officially taught, its enormous im- 
portance has not yet been sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the public. Amid the confusion 
of hero-worship, political propaganda, and 
more or less dishonest ballyhoo, an apprecia- 
tion of the economic substructure of all his- 
tory is easily lost and must be constantly re- 
discovered and reemphasized. Only thus can 
the world, including our own American 
world, be transformed from a political de- 
mocracy into an economic democracy. But 
the economic theory of history becomes a 
dangerous half-truth unless we also study 
the individuals who make history. True, 
even they must act according to the econom- 
ic imperatives of their time. But they must 


also conform to the imperatives of the un- 
conscious powers within themselves. The 
economic theory of history can and must be 
completed by psychoanalytic methods. 
Years ago I had the opportunity of ana- 
lyzing a leftist radical agitator. We discov- 
ered that he was particularly rebellious 
against his father-image or had, as we call it, 
a badly settled Oedipus complex. When my 
agitator realized this, he went to his com- 
rades and told them, under the impact of 
his discovery, that he now understood some- 
thing that they did not. They had trans- 
ferred their rebellion against their fathers to 
society; in other words, he told them, they 
were neither heroes nor builders of a better 
future, as they thought, but neurotics. He 
got a friendly reception—as one may well 
imagine. His comrades replied: “Don’t you 
see the condition of our society? The exploi- 
tation, the cruelty, dishonesty, and decline 
of all higher values? Don’t you see the neces- 
sity to fight against all this and to build a 
new world? What we need is a revolution. 
Your Oedipus complex does not interest us, 
the psychoanalytic interpretation of our 
activity does not either. If you try to weak- 
en us by psychology, we will expel you.” 
Who was right in this controversy? Obvi- 
ously, the two parties are both right and 
wrong, according to the place where the 
controversy is fought out. At political meet- 
ings or in the councils of his party, my pa- 
tient is wrong. They have no room there for 
psychology but only for the preparation of 
action as best they know and feel. In psy- 
choanalytic institutes, however, the study 
of the unconscious drives must take prece- 
dence over political discussion. The point of 
intersection of these two activities is the one 
in which a radical politician reveals nervous 
instability, because the unconscious forces 
of his Oedipus complex have chosen the 
political arena only in order to rationalize, in 
the form of a seeminlgy heroic attitude, un- 
resolved primitive conflicts of the little boy, 
conflicts that have long since become irra- 
tional. Psychoanalysis can render valuable 
service to the militant radicals by helping 
them to separate the chaff from the wheat, 
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that is to say, to protect healthy workers 
who have reached the level of objectivity 
from narcissistic neurotics who have col- 
lapsed internally. If my patient gave up his 
radical ideas after the discovery of his nega- 
tive father fixation, his comrades did not 
lose much by losing him. Radical and revolu- 
tionary groups must be warned against neu- 
rotic dangers even more than other groups. 

Before the discoveries of psychoanalysis, 
the enormous part played in glorious or fate- 
ful deeds by latent homosexuality, sadism, 
exhibitionism, and all kind of defense mech- 
anisms against them was unknown. Were 
our discoveries recognized as they deserve to 
be, it would be possible to guard ourselves 
better against unstable politicians and 
statesmen, and the politicians themselves 
could control themselves better. The un- 
conscious basis of passionate radicalism 
often becomes dangerous for the cause. 

Years ago I pointed out how often there is 
only a weak connection between radicalism 
and party orientation. The two can be sep- 
arated. Psychologists know this and are not 
surprised when a Fascist becomes a Soviet 
partisan or vice versa. Mussolini began as a 
Socialist, was sentenced for blasphemy in 
his youth, and expelled as a radical from 
southern Tyrol (then Austrian) and even 
from Switzerland, a democracy. 

I have personally observed several such 
abrupt transitions. Some time ago there 
lived in Vienna a woman whose business 
ability was outstanding; she founded a bank 
and directed it successfully for many years. 
Her son, too, was active in the financial 
field, but with less success. During the 
Austrian monarchy he became the publisher 
of a fashion magazine and achieved the title 
of Imperial Councillor for this innocuous oc- 
cupation. During the first World War— 
when he was more than sixty years old—to 
the surprise of all his friends he founded a 
Socialist newspaper, which he steered into 
Communist cliannels after the war. Never 
before in Vienna had bank presidents and 
other capitalists been so violently attacked 
as in his newspaper. He was so furiously rad- 
ical that even the Communist party had no 


use for him. Yet this newspaper became a 
thriving business; in his old days, its pub- 
lisher finally achieved financial success (as 
his mother had) and, moreover, gratified his 
latent feeling of revenge against the ideas of 
his mother, which he had shared with her in 
his younger years. Here we have a case of 
conversion from the Right to the Left, de- 
termined by unconscious conflicts. 

This publisher had a strongly radical 
editor-in-chief, S. W., an unusually gifted 
journalist who helped toward the success of 
the newspaper. He developed into a promi- 
nent champion of the revolution. One day it 
was discovered that he had blackmailed 
several industrialists, and he was sentenced 
to five or six months’ imprisonment. Every- 
one thought that he would now leave public 
life. But instead, immediately after his re- 
lease, he founded a new newspaper entirely 
devoted to the persecution of his former 
comrades: he had become a totalitarian, a 
radical of the Right. This change took place 
in W. suddenly—a Paul develops from a 
Saul in the experience of a moment. Psycho- 
analysts know that such moments are pre- 
pared in the unconscious for long years be- 
fore the dam is broken through, in accord- 
ance with the psychodynamic laws discov- 
ered by Freud and his school. 

It was said of W. that he was a plain 
scoundrel and that there are many such. 
Others said that he was embittered against 
his comrades, who had abandoned him dur- 
ing his trial. This does not explain the pe- 
culiar feature of so many radicals who can 
and must swing spectacularly from one ex- 
treme to another. We have seen a number of 
American Communists who went to Russia 
and returned violent enemies of the system 
they formerly worshiped. There may be a 
rational explanation for this attitude, for 
they tell us that they found Russia com- 
pletely different from what they had expect- 
ed. But this does not account for the tireless 
passion with which these people, who had 
obviously been mistaken, then work against 
their former comrades. Someone who is con- 
scious of having committed a colossal blun- 
der might be expected, at least for a time, to 
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consider silence the better course of action. 
But this goes against the psychology of the 
radical; for him the main thing is to be radi- 
cal. 

In 1919 there was a short-lived Commu- 
nist interlude in Munich, during which an 
Austrian scholar was appointed people’s com- 
missar in the Red government. A few years 
later we saw the same scholar in the compa- 
ny of black-cowled monks. He lectured on 
the transformation of the wine into Christ’s 
blood in the holy Mass; called himself a 
faithful servant of the church; and, if for- 
merly hehad intended to end misery by abol- 
ishing capitalist profits, the only reason he 
now refrained from cursing the materialist 
conception of history was that his new creed 
forbade him to curse. An evangelic conver- 
sion led this radical from bloody red to deep- 
est black. There was not much doubt as to 
the sincerity of his new faith—nor had 
there been any doubt as te the sincerity of 
his former ideas. 

Thus we obtain the following psychologic 
law: The connection between the radical 
élan and its objective is unreliable, far less 
firm than might be expected, considering 
the vehemence displayed. Radicalism is an 
end in itself, its mental representation can 
readily be changed. Despite its practical im- 
portance, this law is easily forgotten. Prac- 
tical men in everyday life sometimes know 
it. An enthusiastic patriot who was wounded 
several times in the first World War peti- 
tioned for a post in the Censorship Office; 
the director of this office declared that the 
enthusiast was unsuitable for the job. “If 
this man reads the enemy press,” he ex- 
plained cynically, “‘we may have to lock him 
up for high treason.” 

Psychoanalysis distinguishes between 
genital and pregenital libido. The latter is 
narcissistic and not really attached to any 
object. In the case of genuine object libido 
the center of gravity is situated outside the 
ego, the object no longer releases the ego, 
under certain circumstances the object even 
consumes it. In other cases the center of 
gravity lies in the ego, the object is used only 
to reflect the ego and is rejected if for any 


reason it can no longer gratify the narcis- 
sistic Tegression. 

Just as elsewhere in life, we find among 
the radicals the two opposite poles: hysteri- 
cal and obsessive types. The hysterical type 
occasionally becomes enthusiastic about 
radicalism; but he cannot remain radical, 
for he does not take anything seriously. The 
obsessional type, once radical, must remain 
radical and in his obsession grows more 
radical with age. Examples of this opposi- 
tion are Brutus and Cassius, Danton, and 
Robespierre, perhaps also Goering and Hit- 
ler, in so far as it is possible to have a dis- 
tinct view of one’s contemporaries. Danton 
helped bring about the Revolution, made in- 
spiring speeches, and with his leonine eyes 
gazed at the masses he had aroused to revo- 
lutionary frenzy. But after a time he was 
fed up, the Revolution bored him, the odor 
of blood filled him with disgust. In contra- 
distinction to him, Robespierre studied for a 
long time and after careful pondering 
reached the conviction that the only way 
out was to guillotine a hundred thousand 
aristocrats. This had to be done; not fifty 
thousand, but a hundred thousand; he 
could prove it. What hateful frivolity to let 
the Revolution stop halfway! The first fifty 
thousand would have bled in vain if the 
second fifty thousand did not bleed after 
them. 

The obsessional type hates the hysteric 
type wherever he finds him. The hysteric 
type spoils all his ideas. Since there are al- 
ways many neurotics among radicals, the 
hysterical must always clash with the ob- 
sessional neurotics—they represent two 
worlds that do not understand each other. 
Here we have one of the reasons why so many 
revolutions fail. If contemporary events 
were not the subject of such violent contro- 
versies, we might also be able to understand 
the opposition between Trotsky and Stalin; 
or, if not to understand it completely, at 
least to cast some psychological light on it. 
Occasionally, the two worlds unite for cre- 
ative action: Martin Luther, who hurled his 
inkpot at the devil, united with the scholarly 
Melanchthon. In this case the one man had 
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sufficient discipline in his ecstasy and the 
other sufficient religious enthusiasm in his 
obsessional science to permit that synthesis 
of compulsion and freedom which is neces- 
sary for permanent creation. 

In a letter of 1890, Friedrich Engels' 
modified the materialist conception of his- 
tory in the words: 


.... [he determining element in history is ulti- 
mately the production and reproduction in real 
_ FCF If somebody twists this [assertion] 
into the statement that the economic element is 
the only determining one, he transforms it into 
a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. .. . . 
The various elements of the superstructure. . . . 
in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form... .. 


In other words: the what of historical 
changes is ruled by economic laws; the how 
depends on people and their psychology. 
This was not a small concession to us. Be- 
fore Engels made this pronouncement, the 
Marxists were much more rigid, and to some 
extent still are. They call all extra~-economic 
incentives “‘ideology,”’ meaning by this term 
the fallacious interpretation of economic in- 
centives as noneconomic. We are confronted 
with the mechanistic rigidity of the nine- 
teenth century of which we are the heirs. To 
Marx, great men were “‘accidents,” acceler- 
ating or delaying the economic course of de- 
velopment. He was well aware of the ruthless 
element in human nature and considered de- 
struction absolutely necessary. However, the 
destructive instinct is not the only one in us, 
in great men, in history. Genius with its en- 
tangled structure of instincts and inspira- 
tions builds lasting events and institutions. 
Great men, sometimes sinister demons, have 
often interrupted the dialectics of history. 
Not only the “how” of historical develop- 
ment is created by exceptional human be- 
ings and their psychology, but also the 
“what.” 

Pascal coined the phrase that history 
would have taken a different course if Cleo- 


* Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Correspond- 
ence, 1846-1895 (New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1936). 
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patra’s nose had been half an inch longer. To 
others the tragedy of Antony is only an ex- 
pression of the clash between the East and 
the West, a thesis and antithesis from which 
arose the synthesis of Hellenism begun by 
Alexander the Great and continued by the 
Romans. But to psychologists the conflict 
between the coolly calculating Octavian and 
the impulsive brawler, Antony, is a clash 
between a compulsive and a hysterical type. 
In such clashes the earthbound compulsive 
is usually victorious. Little influenced by 
unconscious erotic drives, he, indeed, fol- 
lows the economic line. But the impulsive 
type, too, has his merits: without him noth- 
ing great happens; he is the pioneer, little 
likely to be guided by the economic-materi- 
alist demands of his time. 

If one wants to be dialectical only, he can 
hold that Alexander himself, who led the 
Greeks to Asia, was unimportant as a per- 
son, and one can study only the materialist 
understructure of Alexander’s conquests. 
But would not history have taken a different 
course if Alexander, motivated as he was by 
his Oedipus complex, had not drunk himself 
to death at a youthful age, which he proba- 
bly did under the impact of dark feelings of 
guilt? His father had been assassinated by 
his mother’s orders, and it is very likely 
that Alexander himself had had a hand in 
this matter. If he had lived to be old and had 
had the time and ability to organize his world- 
empire on a firm basis, who knows whether 
the Roman Empire would ever have existed? 
We cannot develop these speculations here. 
But it seems certain to us that the prema- 
ture death of great men is not explainable by 
economic factors. The ideas of these men; 
their organizing energy, courage, and leader- 
ship; the mission they represented, often 
went down with them. Some of these ideas 
are resurrected, as Freud attempted to show 
in his Moses. But resurrection does not al- 
ways take place; and when it does, it is cer- 
tainly not always on an economic basis. 

Zionism can be very well explained by 
economic causes, although the Marxists for 
other economic reasons consider the move- 
ment a mistake. According to them, ag- 
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gressive anti-Semitism can be abolished 
more thoroughly by other methods. Once I 
asked an enthusiastic Zionist why such an 
exposed corner of the world—a regular dan- 
ger spot; a stony, almost waterless country; 
settled by hostile Arabs—has been chosen 
as the future Jewish homeland. He looked at 
me in surprise and said: “‘But it is our coun- 
try; we have no other.” Here the Jewish 
tradition spoke out, the religious and na- 
tional philosophy of a people that has suf- 
fered for centuries and has been kept to- 
gether by their Book. Theodore Herzl, the 
Zionist leader, tells in his Memoirs that 
when he considered accepting a British offer 
to open up Uganda in Central Africa for the 
Jews, he was almost killed by his followers 
as a traitor. This is another example of 
economics and psychology working at cross- 
purposes. 

One more example pertinent to our theme 
is the birth of religions. It is quite clear that 


popular misery in India and Palestine pro- 
duced the religious philosophies which we 
know as Buddhism and Christianity. It may 
even be added that the founders of these re- 
ligions are legendary figures, and that it is 
not known with certainty whether they real- 
ly existed or not. If they were invented by 
their followers, their doctrines are, a fortiori, 
explained by economic factors. And yet—to 
limit ourselves to Christianity—there is an 
idea here, invented by a religious genius, 
without which eternal bliss could not have 
arisen from earthly misery. Are you poor? 
You cannot be poor enough; the poorer you 
are in this world, the more gloriously will you 
enter Heaven. Without this religious flash, 
the people would have remained miserable, 
dirty, unworthy of human beings, and hope- 
less, as in so many other countries which 
were just as miserable as Palestine and yet 
did not give birth to a Christ. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF HORNEY AND FROMM 


ARNOLD W. GREEN 


ABSTRACT 


The neo-Freudian psychoanalysts have adopted a “cultural orientation” 


in their study of neurosis in 


modern society, which suffers from a lack of systematization and from easy assumptions regarding the univer- 
sality of total-cultural influences within a given culture. What emerges is a confused mélange of historical 
developments, family influences, group activities, conflicts of values—all descriptively unsorted and un- 
weighted. The work of Karen Horney and Erich Fromm is criticized as to sociological relevance and ade- 


quacy. 


Although ritual obeisance is still being 
paid Sigmund Freud by all psy choanalysts, 
a left-wing group of practitioners has, in 
fact, abandoned much of his theory. Turn- 
ing from biology, the neo-Freudians have 
adopted the social sciences, sociology in par- 
ticular. Through a critical analysis of the 
work of Karen Horney and Erich Fromm, 
the two outstanding proponents of the new 
orientation, this paper is an evaluation of 
the effort to explain neurosis in cultural 
terms. 

I 


Karen Horney views neurosis as no cate- 
gory to separate the sheep from the goats; 
neurosis is a matter of degree, for to some 
extent conflicting cultural ideologies are in- 
corporated in all personalities.' But what is 
a neurosis? And who is neurotic? In the 
first place, neurosis is described as “‘overt 
deviation from a statistical norm.” Thus 
frigidity was normal in the nineties, while a 
modern frigid woman may be suspected of a 
neurosis. There are, however, two qualifi- 
cations made: (1) Neurosis cannot be con- 
ceived as a simple deviation from a statisti- 
cal norm because the man who flouts the 
cultural imperative to succeed at all cost to 
other self-goals may be at peace with him- 
self, may suffer no anxiety. (2) No simple 
addition or subtraction of overt deviations 
can measure neurosis because the neurotic 
has a temporally extended character develop- 
ment, which is not dependent upon any iso- 
lated experiences, actions, or symptoms. 


*The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937). 


The neurotic is a person who develops cer- 
tain trends, and his entire life-experience 
deepens these trends.’ 


2 The development of this clinical orientation— 
a departure from the Freudian attempt to discover 
the significant single instance—is perhaps Horney’s 
outstanding contribution. In comparison with 
other fields, it is most difficult perhaps in personality 
study to establish a as the cause of b. Freud always 
insisted that God was the father of the family of 
orientation, nothing more, nothing less—a curious 
conception indeed from the sociologist’s point of 
view. Why was little Hans’s wolf merely his father 
and not all that was large and threatening in his 
immediate environment? Horney is probably cor- 
rect in insisting that the proper clinical study of the 
neurotic is the defensive trends he develops. 

Human experience is made up neither of an iso- 
lated series of episodes nor of exact recapitulations 
of previous experiences. The meaning of a new ex- 
perience or of a modification of an experience con- 
tinued in time is transmuted for the person in terms 
of the total meaningfulness, at the various levels of 
consciousness, of all previous experiences: thus we 
can avoid what Kohler called the “nothing but” 
fallacy. Of course, if the orthodox Freudians insist 
that little Hans’s fear of horses is his fear that his 
father will castrate him and that artistic creation is 
nothing but a recapitulatory interest in playing with 
one’s own feces, they cannot, on their own grounds, 
be disproved. 

This is not to question the determining effect of 
single traumatic experiences, but even these have a 
context. In Koestler’s Arrival and Departure, Peter’s 
catching his brother on a boat-hook in a sense caused 
his masochistic need for punishment, but his re- 
lationship with his parents, particularly his father, 
was such that his corroding sense of guilt was care- 
fully nurtured. 

Horney’s statement of the case has even more 
therapeutic than theoretical importance. If the 
trend and not the single determining instance is 
what the analyst should discover, then therapy may 
become something which does not consume the 
patient’s pocketbook and lifetime. 
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The neurotic, then, is defined as a person 
who attempts to cope with life under “diffi- 
cult internal conditions’ with a “diffuse 
basic anxiety toward life in general.” Lack 
of precision is admitted. In the first place, 
no matter what the “individual character 
difficulties” are, ‘‘....these have been 
engendered . . . . ultimately through cultur- 
al conditions....,” because not in all 
cultures would neurotics use moral perfec- 
tion or utter helplessness on others as safety 
devices.’ The only way of distinguishing their 
neurotic from their “normal” use is “‘their 
one-sided compulsive and _ indiscriminate 
application.” 

It is further advised that normal might 
be distinguished from neurotic on the basis 
of compulsive and indiscriminate behavior 
as applied to “normal” trends in the culture, 
i.e., to attempt to secure recognition for 
achievement might be considered normal 
in our culture, but if this success drive be- 
comes a devouring passion at the expense 
of all other activities and satisfactions, such 
an ambition might be labeled “‘neurotic.” 
The difficulty here, it is admitted, is that 
arbitrary judgments might be set up of 
“good attitudes towards the self” and ‘‘free 
use of energies” in a social contest in which 
a large group or a whole people were acting 
“neurotically.” This would be awkward 
because “.... ‘neurotic,’ however we may 
define it, has the connotation of impairment 
of function. But the group as a whole and 
an individual belonging to such a group 
may function well within the given cultural 
limitations. .... 

This quotation constitutes an admission 
of failure to differentiate between ‘‘individ- 
ual” and “cultural” neurosis in sociological 
terms. Horney’s final conclusion only makes 
this more evident: “The decision whether 
or not to call an individual neurotic must 
ultimately be based on merely practical 
criteria, such as the degree of being handi- 
capped or the degree of suffering.”s But this 


3 Karen Horney, “What Is a Neurosis?” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLV (1939), 431. 


4 [bid., p. 432. 5 Ibid. 
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is still supposed to allow a bridge to be 
drawn between the “anthropological” or 
“socially oriented” view of neurosis as de- 
viation from average conduct and the clini- 
cally oriented view, by adding the clinical 
proviso that ‘“....the deviation does not 
primarily concern the manifest behavior but 
the quantity or quality of basic anxiety as 
well as that of the deviation developed for 
the sake of security.’ 

Since sociologists have discovered that 
deviant social types within highly organized 
subcultures (e.g., the professional beggar) 
tend to develop integrated, adjusted per- 
sonalities, Horney seems well advised to 
have dropped any attempt to correlate 
neurosis with overt behavior. From the 
clinical point of view, the foregoing “‘practi- 
cal’”’ definition of neurosis is fairly ade- 
quate.’ Nevertheless, to view neurosis in 
terms of anxiety deviation establishes no 
bridge between culture and neurosis. 

One will seek in vain for a statement in 
Horney’s writings of how cultural trends 
become personality trends. There is no 
recognition of social structure as such, and 
the discussion of general-cultural conflicts 
of values is completely removed from her 
excellent description of a general type of 
family which engenders neurotic trends and 
symptoms. (These may, incidentally, be 
labeled “middle-class.” Horney makes no 
differentiations according to class.) There 
are two most important questions left un- 
answered: (1) Since in modern society no 
individual participates in the total cultural 
complex totally, but primarily in a series of 
population segments grouped according to 
sex, age, class, occupation, region, religion, 
and ethnic group—all with somewhat differ- 
ing norms and expectations of conduct— 
how do these combine in different ways to 
form varying backgrounds for individual 

Ibid. 

7 It could be revised to state that the neurotic is 
a person whose anxiety, guilt, and feelings of in- 
feriority make painful his attempts ‘to establish 
self-satisfactory roles and goals. His roles and goals 


serve as the bridge between cultural and clinical 
factors. 


j 


etiologies of neurotic trends?* To what ex- 
tent do these various population segments 
share the imputed conflict of general-cul- 
tural values? (2) How do cultural factors 
become incorporated in the personality? 
Why do some become neurotic and not 
others under the same general-cultural con- 
ditions? Nowhere does Horney come any 
closer to combining cultural and individual 
factors than this: ‘“‘A similar answer can be 
given to the question as to why only some 
persons become neurotic, and not all, when 
they live under the same difficult cultural 
conditions. The persons who succumb to a 
neurosis are those who have been more 
severely hit by the existing difficulties, par- 
ticularly in their childhood.’ 

Horney has simply failed to do what she 
claims. As was noted above, Horney made 
the unqualified statement that, no matter 
what the individual character difficulties 
might be, they were ultimately determined 
by cultural conditions (and, for Horney, 
“cultural” conflicts are limited to ideologi- 
cal conflicts). But in another context ap- 
pears this statement: ‘‘In regard to neuroses 
....the conflicting trends constituting 
them are determined ultimately by dis- 
turbances in human relationships.” 


8 This is asking a great deal, and the job would 
probably require several volumes. The only legiti- 
mate exception to be taken here is with Horney’s 
assumption of a single unit, “culture,” which is 
treated as a residual category in her etiological de- 
scriptions. Culture becomes a constant from which 
individual experience develops its own trends. 
Various neurotic symptoms and trends are de- 
scribed as more or less self-contained dynamisms, 
with no further reference to “culture” as such. In 
the middle-class general family type described as 
engendering neurotic trends, the parents are them- 
selves neurotic, as symptomatically defined. As for 
differentiating according to population segment, the 
only one Horney introduces is a sexual differentia- 
tion (see “Feminine Psychology,” New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis [New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1939], chap. vi, pp. 101-19). 


9 Ibid., p. 178. A virtual duplication of this state- 
ment may be found in a previous publication (see 
“Culture and Neurosis,” American Sociological 
Review, I [1936], 230). 


10 New Ways in Psychoanalysis, p. 78. 
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Erich Fromm’s position in many ways 
parallels Karen Horney’s; and his view of 
the fundamental antagonism between per- 
son and culture is even more arbitrary than 
Horney’s. Culture, however, is viewed not 
so much as a system of conflicting values 
as a historical struggle to gain freedom from 
the “‘shackles” of such social institutions as 
the church, government, and capitalism. 
Fromm’s main theoretical formulation is a 
psychological extension of Max Weber’s 
analysis of the Protestant Ethic. Briefly, 
man’s medieval primary ties were irretriev- 
ably broken; individualism and the middle 
class slowly emerged. Lutheranism and 
Calvinism brought religious freedom, which 
was accompanied by a new powerlessness 
and anxiety. Compulsive activity and work 
as a duty developed to allay feelings of 
doubt and insignificance. While ‘Western 
man” freed himself from certain specific au- 
thorities, he developed only a pseudo-self 
and acted out roles he assumed were his own 
but which actually were imposed upon 
him.” 

No theory is ever “wrong” or “right,” 
only more or less adequate to explain a 
given body of fact. The Protestant Ethic, 
with all it implied, was of unquestionable 
significance as a causal link in the develop- 
ment of the modern obsession with work and 
success. But in itself it is inadequate to ex- 
plain that development, and it is certainly 
inadequate to explain, as a directly channeled 
historical development, any putative psy- 
chological condition of “modern man.” 

In the first place, the adequacy of an 
imputed causal chain to explain a given 
body of fact as of a given moment in time is 
not impaired by shortening the chain, i.e., 
using a shorter time scheme.” Conversely, 


™See Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941). 


" In fact, the historical sequence has significance 
only for immediately successive links in any im- 
puted chain (see Robert M. Maclver, Social Causa- 
tion (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1931], particularly the 
“Simplified Diagram of an Historical Sequence,” 
on Pp. 190). 
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the farther back the imputed chain starts, 
the more do intervening factors change the 
character of the original factors introduced 
at the arbitrary starting-point. While the 
Protestant Ethic formed a common back- 
ground for the development of social struc- 
ture and value systems in Britain, Germany, 
and America, subsequent changes in all 
three national cultures have deviated suf- 
ficiently not only to justify but to compel 
further, and time-shortened, explanations 
of those national cultures and their psy- 
chological effects. For example, in neither 
Germany nor Great Britain did a frontier 
psychology ever develop, with its emphasis 
upon independence and self-help and its in- 
tensification of personal competition. The 
rise of modern capitalism in this country 
transmuted those values almost entirely 
into striving for success, but this became a 
significantly different phenomenon from 
anything comparable in the other two na- 
tional cultures."® Where was the ‘‘automa- 
ton” on the American frontier? And how 
can we conceive of a definitive and final 
break of all primary bonds with the end of 
the medieval period when eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century America exempli- 
fied the rural-familial way of life?'* Foster 


™3See Talcott Parsons, ““The Problem of Con- 
trolled Institutional Change,” Psychiatry, VIII 
(1945), 79-101. Parsons points out that, while 
Germans are more obsessed with status than Ameri- 
cans, attempts at status fulfilment in Germany are 
largely aimed outside the internal class structure, 
while individual competition for achievement within 
the class structure has characterized this country. 
This, in itself, has many implications for different 
sociological explanations of neurosis within the two 
national cultures. For a temporally limited explana- 
tion of the value of success in this country see Arnold 
W. Green, “Duplicity,” Psychiatry, VI (1943), 
411-24. 


™ See W. E. Woodward, The Way Our People 
Lived (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944). Even 
for the present day, such a thesis is inadmissible. 
No matter how fractured modern social structure 
or how splintered modern values, in the socialization 
process the person incorporates other models and 
other values from his immediate environment—in- 
deed, his very conception of himself—and thus is 
related to some area of the total social structure and 
value system. 
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Rhea Dulles’ America Learns To Play 
depicts a national-cultural transformation of 
recreation values, from the seventeenth- 
century “detestation of idleness” to the 
twentieth-century belief in the right of every 
citizen to hedonistic enjoyment. Today, 
how much does Middletown’s rock-bound 
faith in “Magic Middletown” counteract 
the sense of worthlessness and _insignifi- 
cance? In a period of contracting capitalism, 
with increasing emphasis upon consump- 
tion outlets and state-guaranteed economic 
security rather than upon expanding pro- 
duction, saving, and individual responsi- 
bility, the compulsion to work may be ex- 
pected to change radically in character. 

From the standpoint of this analysis a 
more important point than Fromm’s use 
of historical materials is that he, like Hor- 
ney, implicitly conceives of culture as a 
unity, operating as a universal stimulus in a 
simplified stimulus-response relationship. 
Complex cultures do not lend themselves 
easily to the explaining of behavior in gen- 
eral-cultural terms. Since individuals inter- 
act within a small segment of a differenti- 
ated society and are inculcated with the 
specialized values of their various segments 
as well as with the general-cultural values, 
extreme caution is required in the use of 
such a concept as “modern man.” 

As for defining neurosis and. establishing 
a bridge between a cultural and an in- 
dividual etiology—problems already dis- 
cussed in reference to Horney’s work—a 
much greater confusion is encountered. In 
another context Fromm drops the general- 
cultural explanation of neurosis and as- 
serts that neurosis arises from individual 
experience of personal relationships: “What 
appears as a feeling of guilt .... is actually 
the fear of displeasing those of whom one is 
afraid.”*5 And “....the scars left from 
this defeat [in the family] in the child’s 
fight against irrational authority are to be 
found at the bottom of every neurosis.’’” 

ts Erich Fromm, “Individual and Social Origins 
of Neurosis,” American Sociological Review, IX 
(1944), 382. 

Tid. 


On the other hand, the family mediates the 
“social character of their society or class” 
to the child,’’ apparently the cultural “nor- 
mal.” To some extent Fromm solves this 
seeming dilemma by viewing the neurotic 
as one who struggles against normality, and 
the individual normal as one who has ac- 
cepted the cultural normal. But if the neu- 
rotic is neurotic because he deviates from 
the cultural normal, and at the same time is 
neurotic because he does not deviate suffi- 
ciently from the cultural normal, the etiologi- 
cal picture becomes chaotic. A fundamental 
antagonism between individual and society 
is expressed, which is even more extreme 
than that of Freud, who advised a young 
male patient to be continent, but under 
protest. 

Fromm envisages a complete separation 
of values, social structure, and neurotic 
symptoms as Horney defines them. Two 
views of “normal” or “healthy” are adopt- 
ed: “‘.... there is a discrepancy between 
the aims of the smooth functioning of so- 
ciety and of the full development of the in- 
dividual. This fact makes it imperative to 
differentiate sharply between the two con- 
cepts of health. The one is governed by so- 
cial necessities, the other by values and 
norms concerning the aim of individual ex- 
istence.”** And modern psychiatrists are 
reputed to make this error: “.... the per- 
son who is normal in terms of being well- 
adjusted is often less healthy than the neu- 
rotic person in terms of human values.” 
Concerning the “pathology of normalcy 
[sic], he considers the analyst’s task to be 
...to recognize that the individual’s 
ideal of normalcy may contradict the aim 
of the full realization of himself as a human 
being.”° There is more than a semantic 
difficulty here. To cut the neurotic off from 
the starveling limb which relates him to the 


17 Escape from Freedom, p. 287. 
8 Tbid., p. 138. 
19 Tbid., p. 139. 


2° “Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis,” 
384. 
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total social structure is not therapy but the 
most cruel disservice. And neither the 
analyst nor the patient has the political 
power to uproot the tree. 


Ill 


One would be in error in supposing that 
Fromm’s pitting such imprecise and value- 
laden terms as “healthy” and “realization 
of self’? against “pathological normalcy” 
stems from confusion. Indeed, it makes a 
great deal of sense in that his therapy is not 
primarily aimed at relieving neurotic symp- 
toms but rather serves to introduce a pro- 
gram of social reform. 

A review of that program must be pref- 
aced by an evaluation of the possibilities of 
using Fromm’s therapy in the present. Ac- 
cording to Fromm, the giving-up of spon- 
taneity and individuality in a compulsive 
conformity to arbitrary authority results in 
a thwarting of life; “positive freedom” is 
to be promoted which consists in “the spon- 
taneous activity of the total, integrated per- 
sonality.”** There “is no higher power than 
this unique individual self.” Further, “... 
there is only one meaning of life: the act of 
living itself.’ 

31 Escape from Freedom. p. 258. Horney’s pro- 
posed therapy is an exact replica of Fromm’s 
(see New Ways in Psychoanalysis, p. 11). 

22 Escape from Freedom, p. 263. Indirectly, in 
Escape from Freedom, Fromm contradicts this state- 
ment. A system of morality is implied with the 
phrase ‘‘.... man should not be subject to any- 
thing higher than himself .... i.e., men should 
not manipulate others for ends extrinsic to the re- 
lationship itself. But this would have to be learned 
as a rule of behavior and respected as something 
apart from any given interactional context, else 
one man’s spontaneity be an invitation to another’s 
exploitation. This paradox emerges: Where men 
interacted “spontaneously,” a greater delibera- 
tion over which course of action to adopt in each 
relationship would be necessary than in a caste 
society in which all relationships are rigidly defined. 
Actually, no organized society could exist where 
men oriented their behavior anew in each relation- 
ship, while at the same time the relationship referred 
to nothing outside of the other’s “unique person- 
ality.” Fromm is far from meaning what he says, 
since he also claims that men must on occasion 
sacrifice their lives, “which can be the utmost asser- 
tion of our individuality.” 
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This is patently absurd. No society of 
which we have any knowledge has ever 
resembled the Garden of Eden: men have 
lived, and can live, only for various ends— 
the clan, the guild, the family; to kill, to 
succeed, to spread the Word of God, to re- 
nounce the world in monastic seclusion— 
but certainly not ‘‘to live.” But more im- 
portant than this, a therapy of “spontane- 
ity” shows a lack either of knowledge or of 
understanding of the kind of social condi- 
tioning ‘“‘modern man” undergoes, and par- 
ticularly ‘middle-class modern man.’’ 

A description of that conditioning may be 
summarized as the systematic suppression 
of impulse to insure that the available chan- 
nels of vertical mobility remain open. Re- 
vising a felicitous phrase of the Lynds, 
members of the middle class are trained to 
live at the future and to regard their friend- 
ships, associations, hobbies, and intellec- 
tual interests in terms of their potentiality 
as means to attain ends of wealth, prestige, 
and social status. And middle-class man is 
increasingly finding his occupational posi- 
tion not as an independent shopkeeper, 
business, or professional man but as a minor 
functionary in vast, bureaucratically or- 
ganized*4 corporations and government bu- 
reaus, where one must learn complex tech- 


23It will suffice here to define “middle-class 
modern man” as a sociopsychological ideal type 
whose attitudes and values are welded into a life- 
time of striving toward an improvement of personal 
socioeconomic position within the class structure. 
His position is one of psychological] vulnerability: he 
is protected from the stresses and strains of a period 
of rapid social change, which is currently con- 
tracting the channels of vertical mobility, neither 
by the relative acquiescence of status by “lower- 
class man” nor the assured status of “upper-class 
man.” Fromm has some insight into the modern 
objective cultural restrictions upon a spontaneity 
therapy (“Individual and Social Origins of Neuro- 
sis,” p. 381), but “inner compulsions” remain es- 
sentially imposed by a functioning society and are 
not viewed as a set of interiorized social ends and 
goals which relate the person to social structure. 


«4 For insight into the psychological demands of 
placement in a bureaucratic organization see Robert 
K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personal- 
ity,” Social Forces, XVIII (1940), 560-68. 
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niques of avoidance, withdrawal, and ap- 
proach—all of which require a_ studied 
manipulation of others’ personalities and a 
schooling of one’s own reactions so as not to 
antagonize but to please.?> Within a person- 
nel hierarchy (large city hospital, prison, 
army, government bureau, university, busi- 
ness corporation) lower space may approach 
upper only through the mediation of middle 
space. These are in no sense neurotic mani- 
festations but objective cultural demands 
which the individual must meet if he is to 
marry,”° raise a family, participate in social 
organizations made up of members of his 


45 For an analysis of personality manipulation, 
see Green, op. cit. 


26 Significantly, Thoreau never married. It seems 
doubtful that any wife would have appreciated his 
spontaneous ruminations with nature while his 
bean-patch went unhoed. But Fromm said that 
man must become an integral part of life through 
work and love. There is only one way for a modern 
member of the middle class to implement a philoso- 
phy of spontaneity, and that is to step outside the 
success schema altogether. Yet this would mean 
renouncing almost all present associations and in- 
sulating the self with a way of life for which vir- 
tually no support could be found within the present 
social structure and scheme of values. Such drastic 
action may be necessary in individual instances, but 
as a general approach to therapy it is hardly ad- 
visable. 

On the other hand, therapists who accept the 
“spontaneity” dictum, while at the same time affirm- 
ing the desirability of success, involve themselves in 
curious contradictions. On p. 160 of John Dollard’s 
Victory over Fear (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1942) appears this statement: “If you can see no 
reason for fear but are still afraid there is only one 
way out. Do what you are afraid to do. Carry out the 
dangerous act in exactly that situation in which you 
are most afraid.” And on p. 175: “‘Possessions stand 
between us and the worst pains and rigors of life; 
high position is a guarantee against misery.” But it 
is precisely the efforts to secure possessions and 
status that result in the most morale-sapping fears 
which members of the middle class experience—fear 
of failure, fear of inability to “win friends and in- 
fluence people,”’ fear of economic depression, fear of 
antagonizing the boss. Carrying out the feared 
dangerous act might mean telling someone in 
authority exactly what one thought of him, but at 
what price to possessions and status? Certainly, 
there is no easy answer for the therapist, and most 
certainly no general advice that he can offer. 


own class, occupy a recognized position in 
his community—all of which have become 
his self-expectations, early assimilated from 
the expectations of family, friends, teach- 
ers, Boy Scout masters, and clergymen. 
Any labeling of these expectations as 
““pseudo-selfness” and ‘‘imposed authority”’ 
does not dispose of the fact that they oc- 
cupy the core of middle-class personalities. 
Any attempt to uproot them not only would 
intensify anxiety but would also require 
actual withdrawal from the current area of 
social interaction. Unfortunate as it may be, 
life for the middle class is comprised largely 
of a conscious reckoning of personal means- 
ends relationships projected into the future; 
and the conception of self in the present 
tends to reflect whatever successes were 
scored through those relationships in the 
past. The career becomes “subjectively 
....the moving perspective in which the 
person sees his life as a whole and interprets 
the meaning of his various attributes, ac- 
tions, and the things which happen to 
him.”’?? 

Exactly with whom is one’s behavior to 
be spontaneous? With one’s employer? 
With one’s army officer? With one’s clients? 
By acting spontaneously now, one may be 
insuring the loss of opportunity to do so in 
the future. The middle-class career may be 
conceived as a series of carefully preserved 
relations with a long line of superiors, any 
one of whom is in a position seriously to 
endanger the ultimate goal. Dale Carnegie 
has written the book which best illuminates 
the spirit of our era. 

It is by turning his projected therapy into 
a program of social reform that Fromm 
avoids answering the question of how “spon- 
taneity and freedom” are to be released in 
patients today: 


Only in a planned economy in which the 
whole nation has rationally mastered the eco- 
nomic and social forces can the individual 


27 Everett C. Hughes, “Institutional Office and 
the Person,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII 
(1937), 409-10. 
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share responsibility and use creative intelli- 
gence in his work. All that matters is that the 
opportunity for genuine activity be restored to 
the individual; that the purposes of society 
and of his own become identical, not idealogi- 
cally but in reality..... a8 


The currently fashionable proviso is added 
that planning from the top must be “blend- 
ed with active participation from below,” 
combining “‘centralization with decentrali- 
zation,” since “man should not be subject 
to anything higher than himself.” 

This is the first planned economy dedi- 
cated to “the actual freedom, initiative, 
and spontaneity of the individual.” If 
‘spontaneous freedom” is to have any rea- 
sonably demonstrable referent, it must 
mean the opportunity of expressing and im- 
plementing a wide diversity of ends, some- 
thing which no planned economy could 
tolerate. Combining centralization with 
decentralization is pure word magic, as is 
the hope of participation from below in the 
planning. A modern economy which is 
“planned,” i.e., controlled by a power hier- 
archy to insure that machinery and men 
produce and distribute according to a pre- 
determined national schedule, must, of in- 
ternal necessity, exact conformity at all 
points. If could not possibly operate with a 
permitted expression and implementation 
of a wide diversity of ends. And once politi- 
cal pronouncement instead of the open 
market determined the points of conjunc- 
ture in the economic sphere, the power hier- 
archy of necessity, perhaps even apart from 
personal desire, would be forced into an 
imposition of values and goals outside the 
economic realm. 

Meanwhile, there is no need of waiting 
for any restructuring of society. Much can 
be done in psychotherapy within present 
cultural limitations, and the sociologist may 
contribute. It will not be along the lines of 
general-cultural analyses, however, but in 
more intensive studies of the actual proc- 


28 Escape from Freedom, p. 273. 
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esses of socialization. The sociologist’s 
knowledge of the social pressures which be- 
come incorporated as conflicting self-goals, 
to which persons of different sexes, ethnic 
groups, races, classes, and regions are sub- 
jected, in conjunction with the clinician’s 
techniques for probing out individual neu- 
rosis etiology, should, if combined, become 
a valuable co-operative endeavor. 

And whatever new therapeutic goals are 
devised, it does not seem likely that they 
will follow the lines established by Horney 


and Fromm. Those goals are not applicable 
today; no therapist is in any position to ad- 
vise exactly what political activity the 
neurotic should engage in to help establish 
a better culture for the future. Irwin Edman 
may have been right when he said that not a 
new argument but a new society would cure 
the soul of man. The modern neurotic, 
however, will not live to see the dawn of 
that day. In the meantime, he is entitled to 
whatever help can be afforded. 
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THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW: 


ROBERT K. MERTON AND PATRICIA L. KENDALL 


ABSTRACT 


The focused interview is designed to determine the responses of persons exposed to a situation previously 
analyzed by the investigator. Its chief functions are to discover: (1) the significant aspects of the total situa- 
tion to which response has occurred; (2) discrepancies between anticipated and actual effects; (3) responses 
of deviant subgroups in the population; and (4) the processes involved in experimentally induced effects. 
Procedures for satisfying the criteria of specificity, range, and depth in the interview are described. 


For several years, the Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research has conducted individual and 
group interviews in studies of the social and 
psychological effects of mass communications— 
radio, print, and film. A type of research inter- 
view grew out of this experience, which is per- 
haps characteristic enough to merit a distinctive 
label—the “focused interview.” 

In several respects the focused interview, dif- 
fers from other types of research interviews 
which might appear superficially similar. These 
characteristics may be set forth in broad outline 
as follows: 


1. Persons interviewed are known to have been in- 
volved in a particular concrete situation: they 
have seen a film; heard a radio program; read a 
pamphlet, article, or book; or have participated 
in a psychological experiment or in an uncon- 
trolled, but observed, social situation. 

2. The hypothetically significant elements, pat- 
terns, and total structure of this situation have 
been previously analyzed by the investigator. 
Through this content analysis he has arrived 
at a set of hypotheses concerning the meaning and 
effects of determinate aspects of the situation. 

3. On the basis of this analysis, the investigator 
has fashioned an interview guide, setting forth the 
major areas of inquiry and the hypotheses which 
locate the pertinence of data to be obtained in 
the interview. 

4. The interview itself is focused on the subjective 
experiences of persons exposed to the pre- 
analyzed situation. The array of their reported 
responses to this situation enables the investi- 
gator 


t This article will be identified by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia, University, as 
Publication No. A-55. We are indebted to Dr. 
Samuel A. Stouffer and Dr. Carl I. Hovland for 
permission to draw upon materials for the Re- 
search Branch, Information and Education Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces. To Miss Marjorie Fiske 
and Miss Eva Hofberg, colleagues in the bureau, 
we are grateful for assistance in the preparation of 
material. 
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a) To test the validity of hypotheses derived 
from content analysis and social psychological 
theory, and 

b) To ascertain unanticipated responses to the 
situation, thus giving rise to fresh hypotheses. 


From this synopsis it will be seen that a dis- 
tinctive prerequisite of the focused interview is 
a prior analysis of a situation in which subjects 
have been involved. 

To begin with, foreknowledge of the situa- 
tion obviously reduces the task confronting the 
investigator, since the interview need not be de- 
voted to discovering the objective nature of the 
situation. Equipped in advance with a content 
analysis, the interviewer can readily distinguish 
the objective facts of the case from the subjec- 
tive definitions of the situation. He thus be- 
comes alert to the entire field of “selective re- 
sponse.” When the interviewer, through his 
familiarity with the objective situation, is able 
to recognize symbolic or functional silences, 
“distortions,” avoidances, or blockings, he is 
the more prepared to explore their implications. 
Content analysis is a major cue for the detec- 
tion and later exploration of private logics, per- 
sonal symbolisms, and spheres of tension. Con- 
tent analysis thus gauges the importance of 
what has not been said, as well as of what has 
been said, in successive stages of the interview. 

Finally, content analysis facilitates the flow 
of concrete and detailed reporting of responses. 
Summary generalizations, on the other hand, in- 
evitably mean that the informant, not the in- 
vestigator, in effect provides the interpretation. 
It is not enough for the interviewer to learn that 
an informant regarded a situation as “un- 
pleasant” or “anxiety-provoking” or “stimulat- 
ing”—summary judgments which are properly 
suspect and, moreover, consistent with a variety 
of interpretations. He must discover precisely 
what “unpleasant” denotes in this context; 
what further feelings were called into play; 


| 
—— 
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what personal associations came to mind; and 
the like. Failing such details, the data do not 
lend themselves to adequate analysis. Further- 
more, when subjects are led to describe their 
reactions in minute detail, there is less prospect 
that they will, intentionally or unwittingly, con- 
ceal the actual character of their responses; ap- 
parent inconsistencies will be revealed; and, 
finally, a clear picture of the total response 
emerges. 

The interviewer who has previously analyzed 
the situation on which the interview focuses is 
in a peculiarly advantageous position to elicit 
such detail. In the usual depth interview, one 
can urge informants to reminisce on their ex- 
periences. In the focused interview, however, 
the interviewer can, when expedient, play a 
more active role: he can introduce more ex- 
plicit verbal cues to the stimulus pattern or even 
re-present it, as we shall see. In either case this 
usually activates a concrete report of responses 
by informants. 


USES OF THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW 


The focused interview was initially devel- 
oped to meet certain problems growing out of 
communications research and propaganda anal- 
ysis. The outlines of such problems appear in de- 
tailed case studies by Dr. Herta Herzog, dealing 
with the gratification found by listeners in such 
radio programs as daytime serials and quiz 
competitions.? With the sharpening of objec- 
tives, research interest centered on the analysis 
of responses to particular pamphlets, radio pro- 
grams, and motion pictures. During the war 
Dr. Herzog and the senior author of the present 
paper were assigned by several war agencies to 
study the psychological effects of specific mo- 
rale-building devices. In the course of this work 
the focused interview was progressively de- 
veloped to a relatively standardized form. 

The primary, though not the exclusive, pur- 
pose of the focused interview was to provide 
some basis for interpreting statistically signifi- 
cant effects of mass communications. But, in 
general, experimental studies of effects might 
well profit by the use of focused interviews in 
research. The character of such applications can 
be briefly illustrated by examining the role of 
the focused interview at four distinct points: 


2“‘What Do We Really Know about Day Time 
Serial Listeners?” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank 
N. Stanton (eds.), Radio Research, 1942-43 (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944). 


1. Specifying the effective stimulus 

2. Interpreting discrepancies between anticipated 
and actual effects 

3. Interpreting discrepancies between prevailing 
effects and effects among subgroups—“deviant 
cases” 

4. Interpreting processes involved in experimentally 
induced effects 


1. Experimental studies of effect face the 
problem of what might be called the specifica- 
tion of the stimulus, i.e., determining which x or 
pattern of x’s in the total stimulus situation led 
to the observed effects. But, largely because of 
the practical difficulties which this entails, this 
requirement is often not satisfied in psychologi- 
cal or sociological experiments. Instead, a rela- 
tively undifferentiated complex of factors— 
such as “emotional appeals,” “competitive in- 
centives,” and “political propaganda”—is re- 
garded as “the” experimental variable. This 
would be comparable to the statement that “‘liv- 
ing in the tropics is a cause of higher rates of 
malaria”; it is true but unspecific. However 
crude they may be at the outset, procedures 
must be devised to detect the causally signifi- 
cant aspects of the total stimulus situation. 
Thus Gosnell conducted an ingenious experi- 
ment on the “stimulation of voting,” in which 
experimental groups of residents in twelve dis- 
tricts in Chicago were sent “individual non- 
partisan appeals” to register and vote.3 Roughly 
equivalent control groups did not receive this 
literature. It was found that the experimental 
groups responded by a significantly higher pro- 
portion of registration and voting. But what 
does this result demonstrate? To what did the 
experimental group\respond? Was it the non- 
partisan character of the circulars, the explicit 
nature of the instructions which they contained, 
the particular symbols and appeals utilized in 
the notices, or what? In short, to use Gosnell’s 
own phrasing, what were “‘the particular stimuli 
being tested’’? 

According to the ideal experimental design, 
such questions would, of course, be answered by 
a series of successive experiments, which test the 
effects of each pattern of putative causes. In 
practice not only does the use of this procedure 
in social experimentation involve prohibitive 
problems of cost, labor, and administration; it 
also assumes that the experimenter has been 
successful in detecting the pertinent aspects of 


3’ Harold F. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote: An 
Experiment in the Stimulation of Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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the total stimulus pattern. The focused inter- 
view provides a useful near-substitute for such 
a series of experiments; for, despite great sacri- 
fices in scientific exactitude, it enables the ex- 
perimenter to arrive at plausible hypotheses 
concerning the significant items to which sub- 
jects responded. Through interviews focused on 
this problem, Gosnell, for example, could prob- 
ably have clarified just what elements in his 
several types of “nonpartisan” materials proved 
effective for different segments of his experi- 
mental group.‘ Such a procedure provides an 
approximate solution for problems heretofore 
consigned to the realm of the unknown or the 
speculative.s 

2. There is also the necessity for inter preling 
the effects which are found to occur. Quite fre- 
quently, for example, the experimenter will note 
a discrepancy between the observed effects and 
those anticipated on the basis of other findings 
or previously formulated theories. Or, again, he 
may find that one subgroup in his experimental 
population exhibits effects which differ in degree 
or direction from those observed among other 
parts of the population. Unless the research is 
to remain a compendium of unintegrated em- 
pirical findings, some effort must be made to 


4 Significantly enough, Gosnell did interview 
citizens in several election districts who received 
notices. However, he apparently did not focus the 
interviews in such fashion as to enable him to de- 
termine the significant phases of the total stimulus 
pattern; see his summary remark that “interviews 
.... brought out the fact that [the notices] had 
been read with interest and that they had aroused 
considerable curiosity.”” And note his speculation 
that “part of the effect [of the mail canvass] may 
have been due to the novelty of the appeal”’ (09. cit., 
pp. 29, 71). Properly oriented focused interviews 
would have enabled him to detect the points of 
“interest,’’ the ineffectual aspects of the notices, and 
differences in response of different types of citizens. 


5 The same problem arises in a more complicated 
and difficult form when the experimental situation 
is not a limited event but an elaborate complex of 
experiences. Thus Chapin studied the gains in social 
participation which can be attributed “‘to the effects 
of living in the [public] housing project.” As he 
recognized, “improved housing” is an uranalyzed 
“experimental” situation: managerial policies, in- 
creased leisure, architectural provision for group 
meetings, and a host of other items are varying 
elements of the program of “improved housing” 
(see F. S. Chapin, “An Experiment on the Social 
Effects of Good Housing,” American Sociological 
Review, V [1940], 868-79). 
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interpret such “contradictory” results. But the 
difficulty here is that of selecting among the 
wide range of post factum interpretations of the 
deviant findings. The focused interview pro- 
vides a tool for this purpose. For example: 


Rosenthal’s study of the effect of “‘pro-radical” 
motion-picture propaganda on the socioeconomic 
attitudes of college students provides an instance of 
discrepancy between anticipated and actual effects.® 
He found that a larger proportion of subjects agreed 
with the statement “radicals are enemies of society” 
after they had seen the film. As is usually the case 
when seemingly paradoxical results are obtained, 
this called forth an “‘explanation’’: “This negative 
effect of the propaganda was probably due to the 
many scenes of radical orators, marchers, and 
demonstrators.” 


Clearly ad hoc in nature, this “interpreta- 
tion” is little more than speculation; but it is 
the type of speculation which the focused inter- 
view is particularly suited to examine, correct, 
and develop. Such interviews would have indi- 
cated how the audience actually responded to 
the “orators, marchers, and demonstrators”; 
the author’s conjecture would have been recast 
into theoretical terms and either confirmed or 
refuted. (As we shall see, the focused interview 
has, in fact, been used to locaie the source of 
such “boomerang effects” in film, radio, pam- 
phlet, and cartoon propaganda.’) 


In a somewhat similar experiment, Peterson and 
Thurstone found an unexpectedly small change in 
attitudes among high-school students who had seen 
a pacifist film. The investigators held it “.... 
probable that the picture, ‘Journey’s End,’ is too 
sophisticated in its propaganda for high school 
children.” 


Solomon P. Rosenthal, “Change of Socio- 
economic Attitudes under Radical Motion Picture 
Propaganda,” Archives of Psychology, No. 166, 
1934. 


7Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, 
“Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda,” Transac- 
tions of the New York Academy of Sciences, Series II, 
VI (1943), 58-79; Robert K. Merton and Patricia 
Kendall, “‘The Boomerang Effect—Problems of the 
Health and Welfare Publicist,” Channels (National 
Publicity Council), Vol. XXI (1944); and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall, “The Listener 
Talks Back,” in Radio in Health Education (pre- 
pared under the auspices of the New York Academy 
of Medicine) (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945). 


§ Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Children (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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Once again, the plausibility of a post factum in- 
terpretation, would have been enhanced, and 
entirely different hypotheses would have been 
developed had they conducted a focused inter- 
view.? How did the children conceive the film? 
To what did they primarily respond? Answers to 
these and similar questions would yield the kind 
of data needed to interpret the unanticipated 
result. 

3. We may turn again to Gosnell’s study to 
illustrate the tendency toward ad hoc interpre- 
tations of discrepancies between prevailing effects 
and effects among subgroups (‘deviant cases’’) 
and the place of focused interviews in avoiding 
them. 


Gosnell found that, in general, a larger proportion 
of citizens registered or voted in response to a notice 
“of a hortatory character, containing a cartoon and 
and several slogans” than in response to a “factual”’ 
notice, which merely called attention to voting regu- 
lations. But he found a series of “exceptions,” 
which invited a medly of ad hoc hypotheses. In a 


predominantly German election district, the factual ’ 


notice had a greater effect than the “cartoon notice” 
—a finding which at once led Gosnell to the supposi- 
tion that “the word ‘slacker’ on the cartoon notice 
probably revived war memories and therefore failed 
to arouse interest in voting.’”’ In Czech and Italian 
districts the factual notices also proved more 
effective; but in these instances Gosnell advances 
quite another interpretation: “the information 
cards were more effective than the cartoon notices 
probably because they were printed in Czech [and 
Italian, respectively] whereas the cartoon notices 
were printed in English.” And yet in a Polish dis- 
trict the factual notice, although printed in Polish, 
was slightly /ess effective than the cartoon notice."® 


In short, lacking supplementary interviews fo- 
cused on the problem of deviant group re- 
sponses, the investigator found himself drawn 
into a series of extremely flexible interpretations 
instead of resting his analysis on pertinent in- 
terview data. This characteristic of the Gosnell 
experiment, properly assessed by Catlin as an 
exceptionally well-planned study, is, a fortiori, 
found in a host of social and psychological ex- 
periments. 

4. Even brief introspective interviews as a 
supplement to experimentation have proved 
useful for discerning the processes involved in ex- 
perimentally induced effects. Thus Zeigarnik, in 
her well-known experiment on memory and in- 


9On the problems of post factum interpretations 
see R. K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” American 
Journal of Sociology, L (1945), esp. 467-60. 


© Op. cit., pp. 60, 64, 65, 67 
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terrupted tasks, was confronted with the result 
that in some cases interrupted tasks were often 
forgotten, a finding at odds with her modal find- 
ings and her initial theory.“ Interviews with 
subjects exhibiting this “discrepant” behavior 
revealed that the uncompleted tasks which had 
been forgotten were experienced as failures and, 
therefore, were subjectively “completed.” She 
was thus able to incorporate this seeming con- 
tradiction into her general theory. The value of 
such interpretative interviews is evidenced fur- 
ther in the fact that Zeigarnik’s extended theo- 
ry, derived from the interviews, inspired a series 
of additional experiments by Rosenzweig, who, 
in part, focused on the very hypotheses which 
emerged from her interview data. 


Rosenzweig found experimentally that many 
subjects recalled a larger percentage of their suc- 
cesses in tasks assigned them than of their failures.” 
Interviews disclosed that this ‘‘objective experi- 
mental result”’ was bound up with the emotionalized 
symbolism which tasks assumed for different sub- 
jects. For example, one subject reported that a 
needed scholarship depended “upon her receiving 
a superior grade in the psychology course from which 
she had been recruited for this experiment. Through- 
out the test her mind dwelt upon the lecturer in 
this course: ‘All I thought of during the experi- 
ment was that it was an intelligence test and that 
he [the lecturer] would see the results. I saw his 
name always before me.’ ” 


Without such supplementary data, the hypothe- 
sis of repression which was introduced to in- 
terpret the results would have been wholly con- 
jectural. 

This brief review is perhaps sufficient to sug- 
gest the functions of the focused interview as an 
adjunct to experimental inquiry, as well as in 
studies of responses to concrete situations in 
everyday life. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 


A successful interview is not the automatic 
product of conforming to a fixed routine of 
mechanically applicable techniques. Nor is in- 
terviewing an elusive, private, and incommuni- 
cable art. There are recurrent situations and 
problems in the focused interview which can be 


B, Zeigarnik, “Das Behalten erledigter und 
unerledigter Handlungen,” Psychologische For- 
schung, IX (1927), 1-85. 


1 Saul Rosenzweig, ‘The Experimental Study of 
Repression,” in H. A. Murray, Exploration in Per- 
sonality (Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 472-90. 
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met successfully by communicable and teach- 
able procedures. We have found that the pro- 
ficiency of all interviewers, even the less skilful, 
can be considerably heightened by training 
them to recognize type situations and to draw 
upon an array of flexible, though standardized, 
procedures for dealing with these situations. 

In his search for “significant data,” more- 
over, the interviewer must develop a capacity 
for continuously evaluating the interview as it is 
in process. By drawing upon a large number of 
interview transcripts, in which the interviewer’s 
comments as well as the subjects’ responses have 
been recorded, we have found it possible to es- 
tablish a set of provisional criteria by which 
productive and unproductive interview materi- 
als can be distinguished. Briefly stated, they are: 


1. Nondirection: In the interview, guidance and 
direction by the interviewer should be at a mini- 
mum. 

2. Specificity: Subjects’ definition of the situation 
should find full and specific expression. 

3. Range: The interview should maximize the range 
of evocative stimuli and responses reported by 
the subject. 

4. Depth and personal context: The interview should 
bring out the affective and value-laden implica- 
tions of the subjects’ responses, to determine 
whether the experience had central or peripheral 
significance. It should elicit the relevant personal 
context, the idiosyncratic associations, beliefs, 
and ideas. 


These criteria are interrelated; they are 
merely different dimensions of the same con- 
crete body of interview materials. Every re- 
sponse can be classified according to each of 
these dimensions: it may be spontaneous or 
forced; diffuse and general or highly specific; 
profoundly self-revealing or superficial; etc. But 
it is useful to examine these criteria separately, 
so that they may provide the interviewer with 
guide-lines for appraising the flow of the inter- 
view and adapting his techniques accordingly. 

For each of these objectives, there is an array 
of specific, effective procedures, although there 
are few which do not lend themselves to more 
than one purpose. We can do no more here than 
indicate the major function served by each 
technique and merely allude to its subsidiary 
uses.'3 And since these procedures have been 


13 This paper is based upon an extensive manual 
of procedures for the focused interview. It is our 
hope that it represents an addition, however slight, 
to the growing number of critical self-examinations 
of method by sociologists and psychologists which 
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derived from clinical analysis of interview ma- 
terials rather than through experimental test, 
they must be considered entirely provisional. 
Because, in the training of interviewers, it has 
been found instructive to indicate typical errors 
as well as effective procedures, that same policy 
has been adopted in this paper. 


THE CRITERION OF NONDIRECTION 


The value of a nondirective approach to in- 
terviewing has become increasingly recognized, 
notably in the recent work of Carl Rogers and 
of Roethlisberger and Dickson.™4 It gives the 
subject an opportunity to express himself about 
matters of central significance to him rather 
than those presumed to be important by the in- 
terviewer.’5 That is, in contrast to the polling 
approach, it uncovers what is on the subject’s 
mind rather than his opinion of what is on the 
interviewer’s mind. Furthermore, it permits 
subject’s responses to be placed in their proper 
context rather than forced into a framework 
which the interviewer considers appropriate. 
And, finally, the informant is ordinarily far 


lead to closer scrutiny of prevailing procedures. We 
refer to works such as Carl R. Rogers, Counseling 
and Psychotherapy (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1942); John Dollard, Criteria for the Life His- 
tory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935); 
Gordon W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents 
in Psychological Science (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1942); Louis Gottschalk, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, and Robert Angell, The Use of Personal 
Documents in History, Anthropology, and Sociology 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1945); 
and Florence Kluckhohn, “The Participant-Ob- 
server Technique in Small Communities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVI (1940), 331-43. 


™4 Rogers, op. cit., pp. 115-28; F. J. Roethlis- 
berger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), chap. xiii. 


'S Thus meeting the objection raised by Stuart 
A. Rice: “A defect of the interview for the purposes 
of fact-finding in scientific research, then, is that 
the questioner fakes the lead. That is, the subject 
plays a more or less passive role. Information or 
points of view of the highest value may not be dis- 
closed because the direction given the interview by 
the questioner leads away from them. In short, 
data obtained from an interview are as likely to 
embody the preconceived ideas of the interviewer 
as the attitudes of the subject interviewed’’(S .A. 
Rice [ed.], Methods in Social Science (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931], p. 561). 
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more articulate and expressive than in the di- 
rected interview.*° 

Direction in interviewing is clearly incom- 
patible with eliciting unanticipated responses. 
Private definitions of the stimulus situation are 
rarely forthcoming when directive techniques 
are used. By their very nature, direct questions 
presuppose a certain amount of structuring by 
the interviewer. Direct questions, even though 
they are not “leading” in character, force sub- 
jects to focus their attention on items and issues 
to which they might not have responded on their 
own initiative. (This is a basic limitation of 
those questionnaires or schedulés which provide 
no opportunity for subjects to express a lack of 
concern with items on which they are ques- 
tioned.) For instance, informants who had seen 
a documentary film dealing with the war in 
Italy were asked: ‘Did you feel proud or an- 
noyed when you saw how the Americans were 
helping in the reconstruction of Naples?” A di- 
rected question of this type at once prejudices 
the possibility of determining just how the sub- 
jects structured the film. The film might have 
been experienced impersonally as merely “in- 
teresting information.”” The question implies 
that Americans were actually taking part in the 
reconstruction, although some informants found 
the film vague on this point. Even had the sub- 
jects recognized that Americans were engaged in 
reconstruction, they may have learned only 
from the question that others were also engaged 
in the same work. Their replies reflected some 
of these implications and suggestions, which had 
colored their own interpretation of the film and 
ruled out the possibility of indicating misappre- 
hensions. A single direct question inadvertently 
supplies many biasing connotations. 

Nondirective techniques sometimes prove in- 
effective in halting irrelevant and unproductive 
digressions, so that the interviewer seemingly 
has no alternative but to introduce a direct 
question. But in a focused interview the limits 
of relevance are largely self-defined for the sub- 
ject by the concrete situation. Not only are di- 
gressions less likely to occur, but, when they do 
occur, they are more easily dealt with by non- 
directive references to the concrete situation. 
In other words, the focal character of the ex- 


%6 Rogers (op. cit., p. 122), reporting an unpub- 
lished study by E. H. Porter, states that in ten di- 
rective interviews, the interviewer talked nearly three 
times as much as the subject. In nine non-directive 
interviews, on the other hand, the interviewer talked 
only half as much as the subject. 
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perience results in a maximum yield of perti- 
nent data through nondirective procedures. 

Procedures.—The interrelations of our cri- 
teria at once become evident when we observe 
that nondirection simultaneously serves to 
elicit depth, range, and specificity of responses. 
For this reason the tactics of nondirection re- 
quire special consideration. 

The unstructured question.—Unstructured 
questions are intentionally couched in such 
terms that they invite subjects to refer to vir- 
tually any aspect of the stimulus situation or to 
report any of a range of responses. By answering 
a query of this type, the subject provides a 
crude guide to the comparative significance of 
various aspects of the situation. 

In the focused interview, then, an unstruc- 
tured question is one which does not fix atten- 
tion on any specific aspect of the stimulus situa- 
tion or of the response; it is, so to speak, a blank 
page to be filled in by the subject. But questions 
have varying degrees of structure. Several levels 
of structure may be distinguished as a guide to 
the interviewer. 


1. Unstructured question (stimulus and response free) 

What impressed you most in this film? 

or 

What stood out especially in this radio pro- 
gram? 

(This type of query leads the subject, rather 
than the interviewer, to indicate the foci of 
attention. He has an entirely free choice. Not only 
is he given an opportunity to refer to any aspect 
of the stimulus pattern, but the phrases “im- 
pressed you” and “stood out” are sufficiently 
general to invite reports of quite varied types of 
responses. ) 


2. Semistructured question 
Type A: Response structured, stimulus free 

What did you learn from this pamphlet which 
you hadn’t known before? 

Type B: Stimulus structured, response free 

How did you feel about the part describing 
Jo’s discharge from the army as a psycho- 
neurotic? 

(There is obviously increased guidance by 
the interviewer in both types of query, but the 
informant still retains considerable freedom of 
reply. In Type A, although restricted to reports 
of newly acquired information, he is free to refer 
to any item in the pamphlet. In Type B, con- 
versely, he is confined to one section of the docu- 
ment but is free to indicate the nature of his 
response.) 

3. Structured question (stimulus and response struc- 
tured) 
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Judging from the film, do you think that the 
German fighting equipment was better, as good 
as, or poorer than the equipment used by Ameri- 
cans? 

or 

As you listened to Chamberlain’s speech, did 
you feel it was propagandistic or informative? 

(Through questions of this type the interview- 
er assumes almost complete control of the inter- 
view. Not only does he single out items for com- 
ment, but he also suggests an order of response 
which he assumes was experienced. This leads to 
an oral questionnaire rather than a free inter- 
view.) 


Although the fully unstructured question is 
especially appropriate in the opening stages of 
the focused interview, where its productivity is 
at a peak, it is profitably used throughout the 
interview. In some instances it may be neces- 
sary for the interviewer to assume more control 
at later stages of the interview, if the other cri- 
teria—specificity, range, and depth—are to be 
satisfied. But even in such cases, as we shall see, 
moderate rather than full direction is fruitful; 
questions should be partially rather than fully 
structured. 

Imposing the interviewer’s frame of reference. 
—At some points in almost every protracted in- 
terview, the interviewer is tempted to take the 
role of educator or propagandist rather than 
that of sympathetic listener. He may either in- 
terject his personal sentiments or voice his 
views in answer to questions put to him by sub- 
jects. Should he yield to either temptation, the 
interview is then no longer an informal listen- 
ing-post or “‘clinic” or “laboratory” in which 
subjects spontaneously talk about a set of ex- 
periences, but it becomes, instead, a debating 
society or an authoritarian arena in which the 
interviewer defines the situation. 

By expressing his own sentiments the inter- 
viewer generally invites spurious comments or 
defensive remarks, or else inhibits certain dis- 
cussions altogether. Any such behavior by the 
interviewer usually introduces a “leader effect,”’ 
modifying the informant’s own expression of 
feelings. Or should the interviewer implicitly 
challenge a comment, the informant will often 
react by defensively reiterating his original 
statement. The spontaneous flow of the inter- 
view halts while the subject seeks to maintain 
his ego-level intact by reaffirming his violated 
sentiments. In the following example the inter- 
viewer has supplied the logical implications of 
an expressed point of view and then has, in 
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effect, asked whether the subject is = to 
abide by these implications. 


INTERVIEWER: You say we should make a de- 
mocracy out of Germany. In a democracy, the 
people have the right to choose their own leaders..... 

(Note the didactic formulation in terms of fext- 
book definitions. The attitudinal and affective im- 
plications of the subject’s statement—the material 
looked for in a focused interview—have been ig- 
nored. Instead, the interview becomes an exercise 
in semantics.) 

INTERVIEWER: Supposing we were to set up a 
democracy and then they wanted to choose Hitler 
for president? 

(Here the interviewer has made invidious use of 
the /ogical implications of the respondent’s com- 
ments. Translated, this statement reads: ‘Surely, 
you can’t mean this; this is a wholly indefensible 
position.’’) 

SuBjJEctT No. 1: Wait a minute: What Hitler done, 
he took children and we should take and mobilize 
this group and teach them democracy, have a consti- 
tution like the United States and make democrats 
out of them. 

(Note the defensive and controversial nature of 
the phrase: “Wait a minute.” The informant’s self- 
esteem leads him to a defensive reiteration of his 
original view. And, grimly pursued to his last line 
of retreat by the interviewer, he wards off further 
attack by an explosive monosyllable.) 

INTERVIEWER: And they wouldn’t want to 
choose a leader like Hitler? 

Supject No. 1: No! 


Whether the subject nominally agrees or dis- 
agrees with the interviewer’s sentiments, their 
expression often inhibits further elaboration of 
comments. What is intended to draw out the 
informant serves only to cut off a channel of ex- 
pression. Witness the following example: 


Susject No. 2: In America a man has the privi- 
lege of living in a democracy where, even though he 
may be of the middle or lower class, he may still 
reach for and attain positions of high office, whereas 
in England, the upper class or monied people selfish- 
ly hold onto the positions of leadership, never giv- 
ing the middle or lower class an opportunity to 
gain such positions. For instance, a coal miner could 
never hope to attain a position of high office. 

INTERVIEWER: What about David Lloyd George: 
wasn’t he a coal miner? 

Supject No. 2: Yes, I guess that’s true. 

(What the inverviewer hoped to accomplish by 
his challenge is not at all clear. Whatever his in- 
tentions, however, the only apparent result is the 
abrupt silencing of a subject, who, just a moment 
before, had been highly articulate.) 


The interviewer’s introduction of his own 
opinions and sentiments into the discussion, 
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then, seriously prejudices that free flow of ex- 
pression which nondirection seeks to achieve. 

On occasion, it will be the subject who seeks 
out the interviewer’s attitudes or feelings by di- 
recting toward him such questions as ““How do 
you feel about... . ?” or “Do you think that 
....?” This attempted reversal of roles is 
particularly likely to occur at just those points 
in the interview when continued self-exploration 
by the subject would be most revealing. These 
questions frequently reflect emotional blockage. 
The subject may be reluctant to explore his own 
feelings because they are painful or embarras- 
sing or because they are so amorphous that he 
cannot easily put them into words. By directing 
questions to the interviewer, then, he diverts 
attention from himself. He hopes, at times, that 
the answer will provide the “‘correct’’ formula- 
tion for his own vague feelings. In other words, 
psychological groping finds its grammatical ex- 
pression in the form of a question. 

Should the interviewer respond to the mani- 
fest content of these questions, however, he at 
once structures the stimulus material and, in 
this way, introduces the problems reviewed in 
the preceding section. It is incumbent upon the 
interviewer to avoid responding to the nominal 
meaning of many such questions posed by sub- 
jects. Although there is no way of curbing the 
expression of sentiments except through self- 
discipline, fairly specific procedures have been 
developed for dealing fruitfully with such ques- 
tions. 

In general, the interviewer should counter a 
question with a question, thus converting the im- 
plied content of the informant’s question into a cue 
for further discussion. In doing so, he indicates 
that he understands the problem and is sympa- 
thetically awaiting further elaboration by the 
informant. This sort of stimulation is often all 
that the informant needs to continue his self- 
exploration. The following instance illustrates 
this technique for leading a subject to develop 
his own views: 


Susject No. 5: Did the Germans think that the 
girl was working with them? 

INTERVIEWER: You mean it wasn’t clear whether 
she was working with the Germans or not? 

Suspyect No. 5: That’s right. You remember 


(Rather than answer the informant’s question 
which would reduce the possibility of ferreting out 
the way in which he structured this phase of a film, 
the interviewer responds to the implied meaning of 
the question: mean it wasn’t clear... . ?” 
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This provided an opportunity for the subject to 
indicate the film sequences which led to his con- 
fusion. ) 


The interview guide.—The interview guide, 
containing typical questions, areas for inquiry, 
and hypotheses based on the content analysis, 
is indispensable to the focused interview. It 
tends to make for comparability of data ob- 
tained in different interviews by insuring that 
they will cover much the same range of items 
and will be pertinent to the same hypotheses. 
The guide does, however, lend itself to misuse. 
Even when the interviewer recognizes that it is 
only suggestive, he may come to use it as a fixed 
questionnaire, as a kind of interviewing strait 
jacket. 

The interviewer may intrude questions from 
his guide before it is clear that the informant 
has, in fact, been concerned with the matter to 
which the question refers. Forcing a topic in this 
way typically leads to an abrupt break in the 
continuity and free flow of the interview. The 
informant is brought up short by a question 
which does not apply to his immediate experi- 
ence and for which, therefore, he has no ready 
answer. His self-explorations cease, and he often 
responds by a series of questions designed to 
have the interviewer “define his terms” or 
otherwise provide clues to the expected answer. 

Or the interviewer may cleave too closely to 
the wording of questions set up in the interview 
guide, rather than pursuing the implications of 
an informant’s remarks. Though it is convenient 
for the interviewer not to have to improvise all 
questions in the course of the interview, pre- 
determined questions may easily become a li- 
ability; for, if the interviewer recognizes in the 
respondent’s comment an allusion to an area of 
inquiry previously defined in the guide, he is 
likely to introduce one of the type questions 
contained in the guide. This is all well and good 
if the question happens to be appropriate in the 
given case. But unproductive interviews are 
those cluttered with the corpses of fixed, irrele- 
vant queries; for often the interviewer, equipped 
with fixed questions dealing with the given 
topic, does not listen closely or analytically to 
the subject’s comments and thus fails to respond 
to the cues and implications of these comments, 
substituting, instead, one of the routine ques- 
tions from the guide. If the interviewer is pri- 
marily oriented toward the guide, he may thus 
readily overlook the unanticipated implications 
of the subject’s remarks. 
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THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW 


By listening to the implied content of what 
is said, the interviewer can the more readily im- 
provise fruitful questions. He will recognize, for 
example, the familiar tendency of subjects to 
raise questions which cloak their own private 
feelings. For instance, informants, who were at 
the time undergoing military training, initially 
hesitated to express the anxiety provoked by 
having seen a film of American prisoners on 
Bataan: 


SuByect No. 9: How about a man being inter- 
ested in a picture, but not liking it? It might rub 
him the wrong way, even though he finds himself 
interested in it. 

INTERVIEWER: Do you have a particular film in 
mind? 

(By listening to the implied content, the inter- 
viewer detects the possibly projective nature of the 
informant’s question. He can then test this pro- 
visional hunch by utilizing a counterquestion to 
convert the discussion into a personal report. In- 
stead of continuing to talk in the abstract terms of 
“‘a man,” the informant comes to betray his own 
feelings.) 

Supject No. g: That part where they showed 
some of the wounded soldiers there on Bataan. J 
don’t care to see that kind of stuff, although it was 
interesting in a way..... [And then, temporarily 
reverting to a projective formulation] The public 
might have a reaction to that if they were exposed to 
it. Although some of them realize that under battle 
conditions men must lose their lives or be wounded. 
Some people would say, ‘Look at that,” and it 
would lower their morale. 

Supject No. 5: The main thing was, I think, 
that most of the fellows got a realization that it 
might be them..... 


THE CRITERION OF SPECIFICITY 


In the study of real life rather than, say, in 
nonsense-syllable experiments in rote memory, 
there is all the greater need for discovering the 
meaning attributed by subjects ta elements, as- 
pects, or patterns of the complex situation to 
which they have been exposed. Thus army train- 
ees, in one such study, reported that “‘the scene 
of marching Nazi soldiers” in a documentary 
film led them to feel anxious about their ability 
to withstand the German army. This report 
does not satisfy the canon of specificity. Anxiety 
may have been provoked by the impression of 
matchless power symbolized by massed armies; 
by the “brutal expressions” on their faces to 
which the commentary referred; by the elabo- 
rate equipment of the enemy; by the extensive 
training seemingly implied by their maneuvers. 
Without further specification, there is no basis 
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for selecting among the several possible inter- 
pretations. 

In stressing specificity, we do not at all imply 
that subjects respond to each and every element 
of the total situation as a separate and isolated 
item. The situation may be experienced “as a 
whole” or as a complex of configurations. Indi- 
vidual patterns may be perceived as figures 
against a background. But we cannot rest with 
such facile formulations; we have yet to detect 
the “significant wholes” to which response has 
occurred, and it is toward the detection of these 
that the criterion of specificity directs the inter- 
viewer’s attention. It is only in this way that 
we are led to findings which can be generalized 
and which provide a basis for predicting selec- 
tive responses.'? Inquiry has shown that, as a 
significant whole, brief scenes in a motion pic- 
ture, for example, have evoked different re- 
sponses, quite apart from the fact that seeing- 
a-film-in-conjunction-with-two-thousand-others 
was also a “‘configurative experience.”’ But with- 
out inquiring into specific meanings of signifi- 
cant details, we surrender all possibility of de- 
termining the effective stimuli patterns. Thus 
our emphasis on “specificity” does not express 
allegiance to an “‘atomistic,”’ as contrasted with 
a “configurational,” approach; it serves only to 
orient the interviewer toward searching out the 
significant configurations. The fact of selective 
response is well attested; we must determine 
what is differentially selected and generalize 
these data. 


17 An overcondensed case illustrates this point. 
Following a series of tests of documentary films, 
the hypothesis was advanced that audiences 
retain items of information presented in the form 
of “startling facts” of the type exploited by the 
Ripley “Believe-It-or-Not” column. Such items 
have attention value; they stand out as a figure 
against the ground. They have diffusion value, 
readily becoming part of the currency of small talk 
(“Did you know that....?’). And they have 
confidence value: they-are ‘‘cold facts,” as idiom so 
aptly puts it. On the basis of such tentative formu- 
lations, which await more theoretical phrasing, it 
was predicted that a “startling fact”—namely, that 
the first American casualty in this war occurred as 
early as 1940—would be one of the most notable 
informational effects of a documentary film. This 
proved to be the case, with a differential of 36 per 
cent between the experimental and the control 
groups. Without focused interviews, the differential 
effects of different phases of such a complex situa- 
tion as a forty-minute film would be difficult to an- 
ticipate. 
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Procedures.—We have found that specificity 
of reporting can be obtained through procedures 
in which the interviewer exercises a minimum of 
guidance. 

It seems difficult, if not impossible, to recap- 
ture highly specific responses. Interviews on ex- 
periences of the immediate or remote past, of 
course, involve the problem of losses and distor- 
tions of memory. Extensive experimentation 
and clinical study have shown the importance 
of such lapses and modifications in recalled ma- 
terial.** The focused interview is, of course, sub- 
ject to this same liability but not, perhaps, to 
the same extent as diffuse interviews; for there 
are certain procedures in the focused interview 
which facilitate the accurate report of the initial 
experience, which aid accounts of the “registra- 
tion” of the experience rather than a distorted, 
condensed, elaborated, or defective report based 
on unaided recall. 

Retrospective introspection—These proce- 
dures are all designed to lead subjects to adopt 
a particular mental set—which may be called 
“retrospective introspection.” (Of course, just 
as the unstructured question is essential at all 
stages and for all objectives of the focused inter- 
view, so retrospective introspection is more 
than a device for facilitating specificity of re- 
ports. It is a mood which must be maintained 
throughout the interview if a wide range of 
depth responses is to be obtained.) 

Mere retrospection, without introspection, 
usually produces accounts of what was remem- 
bered and does not relate these to significant 
responses. Introspection without retrospection, 
on the other hand, usually leads the informant 
to report his reactions after they have been re- 
considered in the interval between the event and 
the interview, rather than his experience at the 
time he was exposed to the stimulus situation. 
To minimize this problem, procedures have 
been developed to expedite retrospective intro- 
spection by re-presenting the stimulus situation 
so far as possible."® They seek to approximate a 


#8 See the survey by David Rapaport, Emotions 
and Memory (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1042). 


** A mechanical device, the Lazarsfeld-Stanton 
Program Analyzer, has been developed to serve 
much the same purpose with certain kinds of test 
materials (for a detailed description of the Analyzer 
and its operation see Tore Hallonquist and Edward 
A. Suchman, “Listening to the Listener,” in Lazars- 
feld and Stanton [eds.], of. cit.). 
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condition in which subjects virtually re-experi- 
ence the situation to aid their report of signifi- 
cant responses and to have these linked with 
pertinent aspects of it. Re-presentation also 
serves to insure that both interviewer and sub- 
ject are referring to the same aspects of the origi- 
nal situation. 

The most immediate means of re-presenting 
documentary material is to exhibit “stills” from 
a motion picture, to play back sections of a 
transcribed radio program, or to have parts of a 
pamphlet re-read. Although such devices do not 
fully reproduce the original situation, they 
markedly aid the subject in recapturing his 
original response in specific detail. Such re-pres- 
entations do have the defect of interrupting the 
smooth, continuous flow of the interview, at 
least for a moment. If they are used frequently, 
therefore, the interview is likely to deteriorate 
into a staccato series of distinct inquiries. The 
best procedure, then, is to combine occasional 
graphic re-presentations with more frequent 
verbal cues. But, except for the closing stages 
of the interview, such cues should be introduced 
only after subjects have spontaneously referred 
to the materials in point. 

Each re-presentation, whether graphic or 
verbal, calls for reports of specific reaction. 
Otherwise, subjects are likely to take the re- 
presentation as an occasion for merely exhibit- 
ing their memory. Questions soliciting these re- 
ports take somewhat the following form: 


Now that you think back, what were your reac- 
tions to that part of the film? 


Whatever the exact wording of such questions, 
they have several features in common. The in- 
terviewer alludes to a retrospective frame of 
reference: that you think back..... 
He refers to introspection: ““What were your re- 
actions (or feelings, or ideas, etc.) .... ?” And, 
finally, he uses the past tense: ““‘What were your 
reactions .... ?”’ This will lead the subject to 
concentrate on his original experience. Empha- 
sis on such details as the components of this 
type of question may seem to bea flight into the 
trivial. Yet experience shows that omission of 
any of them lessens the productiveness of 
replies. 

Explicit references to stimulus situation.—To 
elicit specificity, the interviewer combines the 
technique of re-presentation with that of the 
unstructured question. A typical situation re- 
quiring further specification occurs when the 
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subject’s report of his responses has been 
wholly unlinked to the stimulus-situation. Re- 
peatedly, we see the necessity for establishing 
such linkages, if observed “effects” are to be 
adequately interpreted. Thus tests in 1943 
showed that documentary films concerning the 
Nazis increased the proportion of subjects in ex- 
perimental groups who believed that Germany 
had a stronger army than the United States. 
Inasmuch as there was no explicit indication of 
this theme in the films, the “effect” could have 
been interpreted only conjecturally, had it not 
been for focused interviews. Subjects who ex- 
pressed this opinion were prompted to indicate 
its source by questions of the following type: 


Was there anything in the film that gave you 
that impression? 


It soon became evident that scenes which 
presumably stressed the “regimentation”’ of the 
Nazis—e.g., their military training from an 
early age—were unexpectedly taken as proof of 
their exceptionally thorough training, as the 
following excerpts from interviews indicate: 


It showed there that their men have more train- 
ing. They start their men—when they are ready to 
go to school, they start their military training. By 
the time they get to our age, they are in there fight- 
ing, and they know as much as the man who has 
been in our service eight or nine years. 


By the looks of them where they took the boys 
when they were eight and started training them 
then; they had them marching with drums and 
everything and they trained them for military serv- 
ice when they were very young. They are well 
trained when they are grown men. 


Thus the search for specificity yielded a clue 
to the significant scenes from which these impli- 
cations were drawn. The interpretation of the 
experimental effect rests on the weight of cumu- 
lative evidence drawn from interviews and not 
on mere conjecture. 

This case serves to bring out the need for 
progressive specification. If the subject’s report 
includes only a general allusion to one or another 
part of the film, it is necessary to determine the 
particular aspects of these scenes to which he re- 
sponded. Otherwise, we lose access to the often 
unanticipated symbolisms and private meanings 
ascribed to the stimulus situation. A subject 
who referred to the “regimentation of the 
Nazis” exemplified in “mass scenes” is prompt- 
ed to indicate the particular items which led to 
this symbolism: 


What about those scenes gave you that impres- 
sion? 


It develops that “‘goose-step parades” and the 
Sieg Heil! chorus are taken as symbols of regi- 
mentation: 


When it showed them goose-stepping out there; 
it numbed their mind. It’s such a strain on their 
mind and body to do that. Just like a bunch of 
slaves, dogs—do what they’re told. 


It will be noted that these questions refer ex- 
plicitly to the document or situation which is at 
the focus of the interview. We have found that, 
unless the interviewer refers to “‘scenes in this 
film,” “‘parts of this radio program,” or “‘sec- 
tions of this pamphlet,” the subjects are likely 
to shift toward an expression of generalized atti- 
tudes or opinion. Indispensable as such auxil- 
iary data may be, they do not take the place of 
reports in which responses are linked to the test 
situation. Yet it is only with difficulty that the 
inexperienced interviewer is weaned from his 
embarrassment over the seeming monotony of 
repeated references to the stimulus situation. 
Preferring variety of phrase to productiveness 
of interview, he becomes elliptical and resorts to 
implicit allusions. The ease with which this 
leads subjects to shift to generalized opinions is 
brought out in the following excerpt: 


Susyect No. 8: The German people were armed, 
but they covered it up. We didn’t know about it. 

INTERVIEWER: Why didn’t we know? [Note the 
absence of any reference to the film and the subject’s 
immediate flight into a conjecture entirely unre- 
lated to the film.] 

Susyect No. 2: I imagine their country was so 
well policed... .. 


Specificity not only enables the investigator 
to ferret out meanings of different phases of the 
stimulus situation; it also enables him to dis- 
cover differential responses to the “same” 
phases of that situation. Differences in prior 
predispositions lead subjects to “perceive” 
quite different aspects of the same content. 
Thus, Anglophobes responded to film scenes of 
the Dunkirk evacuation by seizing solely upon 
the self-interest of the British: 


The evacuation of Dunkirk showed me that the 
British could do it, if they have to. They showed 
they could do it and were brave enough to do it in 
the case where it was Britain they were fighting for. 
They didn’t start fighting until they got awful 
close to home. 
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But those with favorable or neutral attitudes 
toward the British noted that some French sol- 
diers were also rescued: 

It shows courage; you mustn’t give up. These 
fellows were practically doomed, and up comes Eng- 
land and salvages them, saves the greatest number 
of them. The English did a marvelous job.... 
fighting their way to the coast, evacuated the whole 
army and the French. 


Specific evidence of such selective perception 
enables the investigator to interpret the occur- 
rence or absence of effects rather than accepting 
these as brute data or resorting to conjecture, 
unbuttressed by evidence. 

In general, specifying questions should be ex- 
plicit enough to aid the subject in relating his 
responses to determinate aspects of the stimulus 
situation and yet general enough to avoid hav- 
ing the interviewer structure it. This twofold re- 
quirement is best met by unstructured ques- 
tions, which contain explicit references to the 
stimulus material. 


THE CRITERION OF RANGE 


The criterion of range refers to the coverage 
of pertinent data in the interview. Since any 
given aspect of the stimulus situation may elicit 
different responses and since each response may 
derive from different aspects of the stimulus 
situation, it is necessary for the interviewer to 
uncover the range both of response and of evoca- 
tive stimuli. Without implying any strict meas- 
ure of range, we consider it adequate if the in- 
terview yields data which 


a) Confirm or refute the occurrence of responses 
anticipated from the content analysis; 

b) Indicate that ample opportunities have been pro- 
vided for the report of unanticipated reactions; 
and 

c) Suggest interpretations of findings derived from 
experiments or mass statistics. 


Procedures.—The tactics considered up to 
this point have been found useful at every stage 
of the interview. But the procedures primarily 
designed to extend range do depend, in some 
measure, on the changing horizons of the inter- 
view: on the coverage already obtained, on the 
extent to which subjects continue to comment 
spontaneously, and on the amount of time avail- 
able. The interviewer must, therefore, be vigi- 
lant in detecting transitions from one,stage of 
the interview to another, if he is to decide upon 
procedures appropriate fer widening range at 
one point rather than at another. He will, above 
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all, utilize these procedures when informants 
prove inarticulate. 

The central tactical problem in extending 
range consists in effecting transitions from one 
area of discussion to another. In the early stages 
of the interview, such transitions follow easily 
from the intermittent use of general unstruc- 
tured questions. But, as the interview develops, 
this type of question no longer elicits fresh ma- 
terials. Subjects then require assistance in re- 
porting on further foci of attention. From this 
point, the interviewer introduces new topics 
either through transitions suggested by sub- 
jects’ remarks or, in the final stages, by the ini- 
tiation of topics from the interview guide which 
have not yet been explored. The first of these 
procedures utilizes transitional questions; the 
second, mutational questions. 

Subject transitions.—It is not enough to say 
that shifts to a new area of discussion should be 
initiated by the subject. The interviewer who is 
possessed of what Murray has called “double 
hearing”’ will soon infer from the context of such 
shifts that they have different functions for the 
informant and call for different tactics by the 
interviewer. 

Of the several reasons for shifts engineered 
by the informant, at least three should be con- 
sidered. 


1. The topic under discussion may be peripheral 
to the subject’s own interests and feelings, so that 
he turns to one which holds greater significance for 
him. In talking about the first topic, he manifests 
no affect but merely lack of interest. Tie has little 
to say from the outset and exhibits boredom, which 
gives way to heightened interest as he moves on to a 
new topic. 

2. The informant may have talked at length 
about a given subject, and, having exhausted what 
he has to say, he moves the interview into a new 
area. His behavior then becomes very much the 
same as in the preceding instance. 

3. He may seek to escape from a given area of 
discussion precisely because it is imbued with high 
affective significance for him, and he is not yet 
prepared to verbalize his feelings. This is betrayed 
by varying signs of resistance—prolonged pauses, 
self-corrections, tremor of voice, unfinished sen- 
tences, embarrassed silences, half-articulate utter- 
ances. 


On the basis of such behavioral contexts, the 
interviewer provisionally diagnoses the meaning 
of the informant’s transition and proceeds ac- 
cordingly. If he places the transition in the third 
category, he makes a mental note to revert to 
this critical zone at a later stage of the interview. 
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If, however, the transition is either of the first 
two types, he may safely abandon the topic un- 
less it arises again spontaneously. 

Interviewer transitions —Generally preferable 
though it is to have the transitions effected by 
the subject, there will be occasions, nonetheless, 
when the interviewer will have to bring about a 
change in topic. When one topic is exhausted, 
when the informant does not spontaneously in- 
troduce another, and when unstructured ques- 
tions no longer prove effective, the interviewer 
must introduce transitional questions if he is to 
tap the reservoir of response further. He may 
introduce a cued transition, or, as the interview 
progresses and he accumulates a series of items 
which require further discussion, he may effect 
a reversional transition. 

In a cued transition, the interviewer so 
adapts a remark or an allusion by an informant 
as to ease him into consideration of a new topic. 
This procedure has the advantage of maintain- 
ing the flow of the interview. 

Cued transitions may require the interviewer 
to exercise considerable ingenuity. In the follow- 
ing case, avowedly cited as an extreme, even 
bizarre, example, the informant was far afield 
from the radio program under discussion, but 
the interviewer ingeniously picked up a cue and 
refocused the interview on the program: 


SuBject No. 1: The finest ingenuity in Germany 
that you ever saw. They are smart. But I think 
this: I don’t think when this World War is over that 
we won’t have another war. We will. We have had 
them since Cain killed Abel. As long as there are 
two human beings on this earth, there’s going to be 
a war. 

INTERVIEWER: Talking about Cain, he could be 
called something of a small-time gangster, couldn’t 
he? Do you happen to remember anything about 
gangsters being brought out at any point in this 
program? 

Susyect No. 1: Dillinger. That was where. .... 

(Here, although the interviewer’s association was 
more than a little far fetched, it served its purpose in 
bringing the informant back to a consideration of 
the radio program. Had the interviewer simply 
changed the subject, he would have indicated that 
he thought the informant’s remarks irrelevant, with 
a consequent strain on rapport. As it was, the cued 
transition led the informant to develop at length 
his structuring of a specific section of the program. 
When the time for the interview cannot be extended 
indefinitely, the cued transition enables the curbing 
of patent digressions, without prejudice to rapport.) 


Reversional transitions are those effected by 
the interviewer to obtain further discussion of a 
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topic previously abandoned, either because the 
subject had avoided it or, in a group interview, 
because someone had moved on to a new theme. 

Whenever possible, the reversional question 
is cued, i.e., related to the topic under discus- 
sion. It can, for instance, take this form: 


That suggests something you mentioned previ- 
ously about the scene in which..... What were 
your feelings at that point in the picture? 


When it does not seem possible to relate the 
reversional query to the present context, a 
“cold” reversion may be productive: 


INTERVIEWER: A little while ago, you were 
talking about the scenes of bombed-out school 
houses, and you seemed to have more ideas on that. 
How did you feel when you saw that? 

Susyect No. 2: I noticed a little girl lying under 
a culvert—it made me ready to go fight then. Be- 
cause I have a daughter of my own, and I knew 
how I would feel if anything like that happened 


This latter type of reversional query is used in- 
frequently, however, and only in instances 
where it seems likely that the informant has 
“warmed up” to the interviewing situation 
sufficiently to be articulate about the topic he 
had avoided earlier. 

Mutational questions.—Toward the close of 
the interview, there may still remain important 
points to be covered. Failing an opportunity for 
a cued transition, the interviewer may have to 
introduce a mutational question, which contains 
an explicit reference to previously unmentioned 
area: 


How did you feel about that part of the talk 
which dealt with the use of drugs in an X-ray 
examination? 


Ideally, there should be no occasion for mu- 
tational questions. The more skilfully the inter- 
viewer uses unstructured questions, the more 
alert he is to cues, the more carefully he notes 
items to which he should revert, the less need 
for mutational questions. And their use should 
be kept at a minimum; for, as soon as the inter- 
viewer introduces a query of this kind, he se- 
lects a focus of attention which may have little 
saliency for the informant. 

But mutational questions should be avoided 
for an additional reason. The interviewing nov- 
ice (who uses them more frequently) often de- 
velops a feeling of desperation as he approaches 
the close of the interview with a long list of 
topics still to be discussed. In his anxiety to ob- 
tain some response—any response—he breaks 
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out with a rash of questions in the desperate 
hope that at least cne will strike a responsive 
chord.?* His efforts are not unlike those of the 
young child who, having planted a seed, digs it 
up at hourly intervals to see how much it has 
grown—and they are just as productive. Con- 
sider the following examples taken from our 
dustbin of conspicuous errors: 


How did you like the combination of these vari- 
ous types of music in one program? Was the selec- 
tion of numbers a wise one? Did it interest you? 
Would it make you listen to it if you were home? 

Do you remember the map showing just how 
Germans operated in France and the explanation by 
an intelligence officer? Do any of the rest of you re- 
member that part of the film? Did you find your- 
selves pretty well bored by that kind of discussion, 
or do you feel you learned something from it? If you 
had your choice, would you want that to be in the 
film or cut out? 


Engulfed in this deluge of questions and dis- 
couraged by the apparent request to answer all, 
the informant ordinarily succeeds in answering 
none. The flurry of queries destroys the atmos- 
phere necessary for a successful interview, as 
the interviewét¥ is cast in the role of an inquisi- 
tor, charged with anxiety and not interested in 
the informant, except as a source of needed 
data. 

In general, then, mutational questions 
should be used only as a last resort, and, when 
there is no alternative, they should be phrased 
as generally and unspecifically as possible. 

Overde pendence on the interview guide.—As we 
have seen, misuses of the interview guide may 
endanger the nondirective character of the in- 
terview; they may also impose serious limita- 
tions on the range of material obtained. 

The interviewer may confine himself to the 
areas of inquiry set forth in the guide and choke 
off comments which do not directly bear upon 
these areas. This may be termed the fallacy of 

, arresting comment. Subjects’ remarks which do 
‘not fall within these pre-established areas of in- 
terest may be prematurely and spuriously in- 
terpreted as “irrelevant,” thus arresting what is 


20 The inexperienced interviewer, beset by social 
anxiety, often reacts in the same way to the silences 
which occasionally follow unstructured questions. 
He is insensitive to the “pregnant silence.” Instead 
of remaining silent himself for a minute or modifying 
his original question, he may bombard the subject 
with questions. This only makes the informant more 
inarticulate and discourages whatever comments 
might have been forthcoming. 
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at times the most useful type of interview ma- 
terial: the unanticipated response. 


INTERVIEWER: Well, now what about the first 
part of the film? You remember, they had photo- 
graphs of the German leaders and quotations from 
their speeches. .... 

Susyect No. to: I remember Goering, he looked 
like a big pig. That is what that brought out to me, 
the fact that if he could control the land, he could 
control the people. 

Supject No. 7: He is quite an egotist in the pic- 
ture. 

INTERVIEWER: Did you get any impression about 
the German people from that? 

(Here the interviewer introduces a section of 
the film for discussion. Before he has finished his re- 
marks, an informant voluntee:s his impression. No. 
7 then begins his interpretation of the section. Both 
remarks suggest that the informants have “some- 
thing on their minds.” Being more attentive to his 
interview guide than to the implications of the in- 
formants’ remarks, the interviewer by-passes the 
hints which might have added further to the range 
of the interview. He then asks the question, from 
his guide, which he had probably intended to ask in 
the first place.) 


Excessive dependence on the interview guide 
increases the danger of confusing range with 
superficiality. The interviewer who feels obligat- 
ed to conform closely to the guide may suddenly 
discover, to his dismay, that he has covered only 
a small portion of the suggested areas of in- 
quiry. This invites a rapid shift from topic to 
topic, with a question devoted to each. In some 
cases the interviewer seems scarcely to listen to 
the responses, for his questions are in no way re- 
lated to previous comments. Comments elicited 
by this rapid fire of questions are often as super- 
ficial and unrevealing as those obtained through 
a fixed questionnaire. The quick ‘“once-over” 
technique wastes time: it diverts respondents 
from their foci of attention, without any com- 
pensating increase in the interviewer’s informa- 
tion concerning given areas of inquiry. In view 
of the shortcomings of rapid shifts in discussion, 
we suggest the working rule: Do not introduce a 
given topic unless a sustained effort is made to ex- 
plore it in some detail. 


THE CRITERION OF DEPTH 


Depth, as a -... rion, involves the elabora- 
tion of affective responses beyond limited re- 
ports of “positive” or “negative,” “pleasant” 
or “unpleasant,” reactions. The interviewer 
seeks to obtain a maximum of self-revelatory 
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comments concerning how the stimulus material 
was experienced. 

The depth of reports in an interview varies; 
not everything reported is on the same psycho- 
logical level. The depth of comments may be 
thought of as varying along a continuum. At 
the lower end of the scale are mere descriptive 
accounts of reactions which allow little more 
than a tabulation of “positive” or “negative” 
responses. At the upper end are those reports 
which set forth varied psychological dimensions 
of the experience. In these are expressed sym- 
bolisms, anxieties, fears, sentiments, as well as 
cognitive ideas. A main task of the interviewer, 
then, is to diagnose the level of depth on which his 
subjects are operating at any given moment and to 
shift that level toward whichever end of the “de pth- 
continuum”? he finds appropriate to the given case. 

The criterion of maximizing depth—to the 
limited extent possible in a single focused inter- 
view—guides the interviewer toward searching 
out the personal context and the saliency of re- 
sponses. 

It is a central task of the focused interview to 
determine how the prior experiences and pre- 
dispositions of respondents relate to their struc- 
turing of the stimulus situation.” 

Personal and social contexts provide the links 
between the stimulus material and the re- 
sponses. It is through the discovery of such con- 
texts that variations in the meaning ascribed to 
symbols and other content are understood; that 
the ways in which the stimulus material is im- 
ported into the experience world of subjects are 
determined; and that the self-betrayals and self- 
revelations which clarify the covert significance 
of a response are elicited. Thus, in the following 
excerpt, it becomes clear that social class pro- 
vided the context for heightened identification 


4tSee Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., pp. 
276-78. 


#2 Two kinds of personal context typically find 
expression in the focused interview. The one is the 
idiosyncratic context, highly personalized experiences 
which are likely to occur rarely even within a rela- 
tively homogeneous group (e.g., the American sub- 
ject who remarks: “‘. . . . it reminds me of the way 
I felt when my brother came back from the war 
after he had been reported dead. We were living in 
Russia and... .”). The other is the role context, 
experiences which are common for persons occupy- 
ing a given status. Which of these types of context 
is of greatest concern to the interviewer depends, of 
course, on the purposes of his study. 


with the British portrayed in a documentary 
film: 


INTERVIEWER: In what way does this picture 
make you feel closer [to the British]? 

Susyect No. 6: I don’t come from such a well-to- 
do family as Mrs. Miniver’s. Hers was a well-to-do 
family, and that picture didn’t show anything of 
the poor families. But this one brought it closer to 
my class of people, and you realize we are all in it 
and everybody gets hurt and not just the higher 
class of people. 


The criterion of depth also sensitizes the in- 
terviewer to variations in the saliency of re- 
sponses. Some responses will be central and in- 
vested with affect, urgency, or intense feelings; 
others will be peripheral, of limited significance 
to the subject. The interviewer must elicit suffi- 
ciently detailed data to discriminate the casual 
expression of an opinion, which is mentioned 
only because the interview situation seems to 
call for it, from the strongly motivated response 
which reaches into central concerns of the in- 
formant. It appears that the atmosphere of an 
expressive interview allows greater opportunity 
for degrees of saliency to be detected than the 
self-ratings of intensity of belief which have 
lately been incorporated into questionnaires 
and attitude scales. But, unless the interviewer 
is deliberately seeking out depth responses, he 
may not obtain the data needed to distinguish 
the central from the peripheral response. 

Procedures.—In following up the comments 
of subjects, the interviewer may call for two 
types of elaboration. He may ask the subjects 
to describe what they observed in the stimulus 
situation, thus inviting fairly detached, though 
significantly selective, accounts of the content. 
Or he can ask them to report how they felt 
about the content. Both types of elaboration are 
useful; but, since the latter more often leads to 
depth responses, it is preferable in a fairly brief 
interview. Consequently, we sketch only those 
tactics which lead to the second type of elab- 
oration. 

Focus on feelings—It has been found that 
subjects move rather directly toward a report 
of depth responses when the follow-up questions 
contain key words which refer explicitly to a 
feeling context. Focusing on a fairly recent, con- 
crete experience, subjects usually become pro- 
gressively interested in exploring its previously 
unverbalized dimensions, and, for the most 
part, no elaborate detour is needed to have 
them express their sentiments. But the context 
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for such reporting must be established and 
maintained. Thus the interviewer should phrase 
a question in such terms as ‘How did you feel 
when....?” rather than imply a mere 
mnemonic context by asking “What do you 
remember about .... ?” 

Illustrations are plentiful to show how such 
seemingly slight differences in phrasing lead 
respondents from an impersonal description of 
content to reports of their emotional responses 
to this content. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you happen to remember the 
scenes showing Warsaw being bombed and shelled? 
What stood out about that part of the film? 

Susyect No. 1: The way people didn’t have any 
shelter; the way they were running around and 
getting bombed... .. 

(The interviewer’s “What stood out?” has 
elicited only an abbreviated account of the film 
content. He might have proceeded to follow this line 
of thought—elaborations of the objective events, 
further details of the squadrons of bombers, and 
so on. But this would have been comparatively un- 
productive, since the interviewer is primarily con- 
cerned with what these scenes meant to the in- 
formant. Therefore, he shifts attention to the re- 
sponse level and at once elicits an elaborate report 
of feeling, which we reproduce in part.) 

INTERVIEWER: How did you feel when you saw 
that? 

Suspject No. 1: I still can’t get worked up over 
it yet [1942], because in this country you just can’t 
realize what war is like over there. I’m talking for 
myself. I know I couldn’t fight at the present time 
with the viciousness of one of those people. I could 
shoot a man before he’d shoot me, knowing he was 
going to shoot me. But I couldn’t have the vicious- 
ness I know those people have... . . 


Restatement of implied or expressed feelings. — 
Once the feelings context has been established, 
further elaboration will be prompted by the oc- 
casional restating of the feelings implied or ex- 
pressed in comments. This technique, extensive- 
ly developed by Carl Rogers in his work on 
psychotherapeutic counseling, serves a twofold 
function. By so rephrasing emotionalized atti- 
tudes, the interviewer implicitly invites pro- 
gressive elaboration by the informant. And, sec- 
ond, such reformulations enhance rapport, since 
the interviewer thus makes it clear that he fully 
“understands” and “follows” the informant, as 
he proceeds to express his feelings.?3 


23 Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, 
and “The Non-directive Method for Social Re- 
search,” American Journal of Sociology, L (1945), 
279-83. 
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Comparative situations.—In certain cases the 
interviewer can use the partially directive tech- 
nique of suggesting meaningful comparisons be- 
tween the test situation and parallel experiences 
which the subjects are known, or can be pre- 
sumed, to have had. Such comparisons of con- 
crete experiences aid the verbalization of affect. 
The suggested comparison is designed not so 
much to have subjects draw objective parallels 
(or contrasts) between the two experiences as 
to serve as a release for introspective and affec- 
tive responses. 

Witness the following excerpt from an inter- 
view with inductees, who had implied that they 
were viewing a documentary film of Nazi mili- 
tary training within the context of their own 
current experience: 


INTERVIEWER: Do you suppose that we Ameri- 
cans train our men in the same way [i.e., comparison 
with Nazi training as shown in film]? 

Supyect No. 6: They train them more thorough- 
ly. 

Supject No. 2: The way we are rushed through 
our training over here, it doesn’t seem possible. 

Supyect No. 1: That’s what enters my mind 
about the training we are getting here. Of course, a 
lot of talk exists among the fellows that as soon as 
training is over, we’re going into the fight. I don’t 
know any more about it than they do. The training 
we’re going to get right here is just our basic train- 
ing and if we get shipped across, I can’t see that 
we’d know anything about it except marching and 
doing a little left flank and right flank anda few other 
things like that..... 

(The suggested comparison provided an apt 
opportunity for the subjects to go on to express their 
anxieties about going overseas unprepared for 
combat. The interviewer was then able to ascertain 
the specific scenes in the film which had further pro- 
voked these anxieties.) 


It should be emphasized, however, that this 
procedure is effective only when the experience 
drawn on for comparison is known to be cen- 
trally significant to the subject and if the com- 
parison flows from the interview. Otherwise, 
comparisons, far from facilitating depth re- 
sponses, actually disrupt the continuity of the 
interview and impose an alien frame of refer- 
ence upon the informant. In such instances the 
interviewer becomes a target for hostility: he is 
asked to define his terms, state the purpose be- 
hind his question, and the like. 


CONCLUSION 


Social scientists have come to abandon the 
spurious choice between qualitative and quan- 
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titative data; they are concerned rather with 
that combination of both which makes use of the 
most valuable features of each.24 The problem 
becomes one of determining at which points he 
should adopt the one, and at which the other, 
approach. 

The passing references made to the chief 
functions of the focused interview can perhaps 
be best summarized by indicating how such 
qualitative materials have been integrated with 
quantitative data. When the interview precedes 
the experimental or statistical study, it is used 
as a source of hypotheses, later submitted to sys- 
tematic test. A study of the social psychology 
of mass persuasion exemplified in a war-bond 
drive on the radio provides a case in point.’s 


In the preliminary phases of this study, focused 
interviews were conducted with 100 persons who 
had heard a “‘marathon” war-bond drive by a radio 
“celebrity,” Kate Smith, whose broadcasts at 
fifteen-minute intervals during a period of seven- 
teen hours resulted in $39,000,000 bond pledges. 
Analysis of the interviews indicated that the public 
image of Smith as a “patriot nonpareil” played an 
important role in the process of persuasion and, 
further, that this image was, in turn, the result of 
“propaganda of the deed,” i.e., of publicized acts 
rather than verbal claims. The marathon bond 
drive itself was an instance of such propaganda, 
as the interviews revealed. To test this interpre- 
tation, a polling interview with a representative 
sample was conducted to determine the comparative 
currency of the Smith-as-patriot image among 
those who had and had not heard the marathon bond 
drive. By keeping constant listeners’ relationships to 
Smith—“fans,” ‘‘occasional listeners,” and non- 
listeners—the hypothesis was confirmed. Among all 
three groups it was found that exposure to the mara- 


24 See Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy over 
Detailed Interviews—an Offer for Negotiation,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (1944), 38-80; and 
Paul Wallin, “The Prediction of Individual Be- 
havior from Case Studies,” in Paul Horst (ed.), 
The Prediction of Personal Adjustment (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1941). 


2s Robert K. Merton, Alberta Curtis, and Mar- 
jorie Fiske, Mass Persuasion (New York: Harper & 
Bros., in press). 
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thon served to increase the frequency of the Smith- 
as-patriot image which entered into the process of 
persuasion. In this instance the focused interview 
was used to develop hypotheses, the mass schedule 
to check them at strategic points. 


In other cases the procedure has been re- 
versed. The focused interview has served to in- 
terpret previously ascertained experimental find- 
ings. In one experimental study of a documen- 
tary film, an effect was found which ran counter 
to all expectations. 


The basic theme of the film, iterated and re- 
iterated throughout, held that Britain fought and 
won the crucial “Battle of Britain” alone, thus 
securing a precious year in which the United States 
could prepare. Nevertheless, the film produced the 
boomerang effect of significantly increasing the pro- 
portion of those who felt that Britain would have been 
conquered had it not been for our Lend-Lease sup- 
plies at the time (despite the commentator’s re- 
minder that our aid was then little “more than a 
trickle”). Focused interviews were conducted with 
sample audiences to determine, among other things, 
the sources and process of this boomerang effect. 
The interviews found that audiences responded 
selectively; they magnified a single ten-second clip 
of a few crates stamped “from the U.S.A.” being 
unloaded on a London dock. This scene was taken 
to symbolize American aid and, to all intents and 
purposes, an American victory. Just as ethnocen- 
trism leads subjects to perceive American stamps as 
larger than foreign stamps of equal size, so part of 
the audience seized upon and magnified the only 
scene in the entire film which referred to an Ameri- 
can achievement. 


Such interview evidence not only provides 
grounds for interpreting an otherwise unintelli- 
gible experimental result but also helps design 
a further experimental check on the interpreta- 
tion by appropriate revisions of the film. 

These brief illustrations must suffice to indi- 
cate the auxiliary role of the focused interview 
as an instrument of research. It is hoped that, 
with increasing use, its procedures will be sub- 
stantially improved and its applications greatly 
extended. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ATOM AND SOCIOLOGY 


To the Editors: 


The January number of the Journal featured 
an article by Professor Ogburn entitled “‘Sociol- 
ogy and the Atom.” That article is timely, but 
the ordering of its title, and to a less degree the 
casualness of its tone, are misleading. 

Knowledge of how to live amicably together 
lags behind knowledge of how to destroy one 
another. In accordance with sociological prin- 
ciples, the crisis of the war stimulated the 
physicists to produce the invention of the 
atomic bomb. It remains extremely doubtful 
whether the far greater crisis of the bomb itself 
will stimulate us “specialists in social relations”’ 
to invent a way to get on together before we 
commit atomic suicide. Professor Ogburn’s 
article really calls attention to the most danger- 
ous example of his famous “‘culture lag.”’ The 
physical sciences have implicitly challenged the 
unready social pseudo-sciences. Our unreadiness 
betrays the presumption of our claim to the 
status of true science. 

The physicists are terrified. They know what 
they are talking about. They counted by the 
tens of thousands the victims of the bors at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Their success fore- 
bodes the extinction of civilization. They do not 
boast. Perhaps they prefer to stand modestly 
aside in the presence of their fearful handiwork 
and exclaim with the inventors of the telegraph: 
“What hath God wrought!” 

Far more casual than Professor Ogburn’s 
article was the brief discussion of the atom at 
the recent Cleveland meetings of the American 
Sociological Society. Our traditional dignity did 
not permit much show of concern. We appointed 
a committee. The Committee on Resolutions 
presented only what they had received in the 
proper technical form. At least two group ef- 
forts to arouse the Executive Committee to 
more definite action were unsuccessful. At the 
moment we must comfort ourselves with the, 
perhaps, vain hope that the Ogburn committee 
will arouse such bodies as the Social Science Re- 
search Council or its constituent societies from 
their ponderous lethargy. It may be that neither 
the Council nor the Society is traditionally or 
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properly an action group. The crisis, however, 
demands a break with tradition. Alternatively, 
separate action groups might be set up. Their 
membership must know the social sciences, 
the application of which is now so urgently 
needed. 

The methods and suggestions of the physi- 
cists seem perfectly appropriate as far as they go. 
They are trying valiantly to frighten us all into 
action. They urge the need for civilian control of 
atomic-bomb production, and specifically they 
demand international inspection. They have 
favored the McMahon bill. If our impression is 
correct, the sociologists have thought chiefly of 
research. Some have timidly drafted resolutions. 
In addition, we have suggestions like Ogburn’s 
that the danger of atomic bombing may call for 
large-scale decentralization of our cities. Og- 
burn’s plans seem to be very much of the “‘duck- 
and-run”’ variety; thus far, they hardly suggest 
the most logical role of sociology—to apply our 
knowledge of social relations to reduce interna- 
tional tension. In this situation it is not strange 
if the frightened physicists have not called upon 
us sociologists and other “‘specialists in social 
relations” for aid. The physicists seem to have 
a bit more confidence in at least the political 
branch of social science than sociologists have 
shown either in social science generally or in 
their own particular field. 

To critics of our inactivity we sociologists 
may reply that we have not given major atten- 
tion to international social relations—or to 
what one might call the war-peace process as a 
whole. Sociologists have, however, made sig- 
nificant studies of certain aspects of interna- 
tional conflict. We have found danger to world 
peace implicit in culture conflict, struggle for 
status, race theories, population pressures, dis- 
criminatory immigration policies, and the like. 
We sociologists know, also, that a political ap- 
proach and political controls by themselves are 
always inadequate. We know that treaties, 
international law, leagues of nations, and agree- 
ments to arbitrate are vain without supporting 
public opinion and appropriate types of social 
organization. 


A second explanation of our inactivity is per- 
haps as reasonable. Sociologists, above all peo- 
ple, realize how slowly and with what difficulty 
culture change, such as is required to reduce 
international tension, is achieved. On the other 
hand, sociologists are familiar with instances of 
relatively flexible cultures and with the reality 
of basic culture change. They are also familiar 
with techniques for bringing about radical 
changes in attitudes and even in social institu- 
tions. The removal of sources of international 
tension is admittedly most difficult. Neverthe- 
less, a co-ordinated effort toward it is obviously 
imperative, even if it should ultimately prove 
to have been futile. The mighty gamble is 
obligatory. The system which provokes war 
must be changed, else war will recur. 

Sociologists may, then, support the cam- 
paign to make men afraid of the atomic bomb, 
to provide international inspection, to get legis- 
lation even better than the McMahon bill. But, 
as sociologists, our main task, it seems, is to 
show the roots of war in the accumulation of 
international tensions, some of which lie in the 
area of our specialty. Having shown this, we 
shall be in a position to use the atomic bomb 
crisis for such an organized large-scale develop- 
ment of, and application of, social science of all 
types and at all levels as has never before been 
dreamed of. Moreover, sociologists should be as 
cognizant as any others of the need for wide- 
spread co-operation between the several social 
sciences, and between them and opinion-form- 
ing and action-producing groups. Such an ef- 
fort will call for disinterested and able leader- 
ship, sacrifice of personal ambitions and depart- 
mental prerogatives, very large sums of money, 
meticulous objectivity combined with such 
speed as is consistent with it, and an integration 
of private and public, specialist and layman ac- 
tivities. The social effects of the bomb on the 
structure of our cities and on family and com- 
munity life may conceivably be studied at 
leisure by visiting sociologists from Mars, as 
they paw over the ruins of the University of 
Chicago or of New York or of Moscow. Today’s 
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challenge of the bomb is more immediate. It 
consists in the grave question: Do we know 
enough, not only of the facts of social relations, 
but of how to “sell” these facts and their im- 
plications to policy-makers, to prevent the de- 
structive use of this epoch-making source of 
energy, so pregnant with blessing for survivors 
but so absolutely useless to the dead? 

If such a vast co-operative effort is to be 
undertaken we must, it seems, put aside our dis- 
agreements. For example, the present writer 
feels that all personalized, moralistic, and 
supernaturalistic explanations of war should be 
abandoned. He feels that the prevention of war 
will be greatly furthered if a fully positive, de- 
terministic view of war as a process can be sub- 
stituted. But by no means all social scientists 
and very few laymen will accept this. Yet just 
as determinists and the contrary-minded co- 
operate in analyzing lesser social problems, so 
may we not join hands in attempting to under- 
stand and control this—the major problem of 
social relations of our time? 

It appears, then, that we should discover the 
role of each of the social sciences in an inte- 
grated program to reduce international tensions 
provocative of war. This implies activity both 
at the level of meeting immediate needs and of 
long-time planning. New research, co-ordination, 
and inter pretation of existing research, formal and 
informal child and adult educational programs, 
opinion-forming efforts, legislative activity, inter- 
national organization in many fields, deliberate 
promotion of groups for association and discus- 
sion, and other devices for developing appreciation 
of national cultures and the realization of common 
interests should be undertaken at once. If it is 
ridiculous to imagine that sociology alone can 
save mankind in the current crisis, it is not 
ridiculous at least to insist that sociology is 
requisite to the huge co-operative effort which 
is so clearly called for. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOonaLp R. TAFT 
University of Illinois 
March 15, 1946 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Alfred University—Roland L. Warren, 
who has returned from active service in the 
Naval Reserve on carriers in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, has resumed his 
duties as associate professor of philosophy 
and sociology. He is continuing a study, 
interrupted by the war, of a comparison of 
the ideologies of the “effective Left” and 
the “effective Right” in the United States. 


Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie.— 
This new semiannual periodical is being 
established in Paris under the directorship 
of Professor Georges Gurvitch, of the Uni- 
versity of Strassbourg. The editor plans to 
print in it important articles that have ap- 
peared during*the war in the American 
sociological journals. A forthcoming issue 
will contain E. W. Burgess’ “Sociological 
Research Methods” and Louis Wirth’s 
“Human Ecology,” two of the surveys of 
fifty years of development in sociological 
theory in the United States, which appeared 
in the Journal in the issue of May, 1945. 


University of California.—Robert A. Nis- 
bet, who recently was discharged from the 
Army, after service in the Pacific, is acting 
chairman of the department of social in- 
stitutions during the absence on leave of 
Professor Margaret Hodgen. 

George Hildebrand has accepted an as- 
sistant professorship in the department. 


Canadian Social Science Research Council. 
—Jean-Charles Falardeau of Laval Uni- 
versity has been appointed a member of the 
Council. 


University of Connecticut-—Victor A. 
Rapport has accepted the deanship of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Wayne 
University. Dr. Rapport left the Army, 
after five years of service, with the rank of 
colonel. 
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Ethel Batschelet, head of the Division 
of Visiting Teachers of the Hartford public 
school system, offered a course on introduc- 
tion to social work in the past semester. 

Joseph M. Loughlin of the Institute of 
Public Service, and formerly assistant di- 
rector of welfare work for the state of 
Rhode Island and assistant budget director 
in the Department of Finance and Control 
for Connecticut, will teach the course on 
public welfare administration in the spring 
semester. 


Duke University.—Clarence Schettler has 
accepted an appointment in the department 
of sociology. 


Harvard University —A new department 
of social relations has been established under 
the faculty of arts and sciences which will 
incorporate all the present department of 
sociology, that part of the department of 
psychology which has dealt primarily with 
social and clinical psychology, and that part 
of the department of anthropology con- 
cerned primarily with social anthropology. 
Instruction will begin in the summer term 
of 1946. 

The personnel of the new department 
will include, from among the present Har- 
vard staff: Talcott Parsons, professor of 
sociology and chairman of the department; 
G. W. Allport, professor of psychology; 
P. A. Sorokin, professor of sociology; C. C. 
Zimmerman, associate professor of soci- 
ology ; Clyde Kluckhohn, associate professor 
of anthropology; George C. Homans, as- 
sociate professor of sociology; Robert W. 
White, lecturer in psychology and director 
of the psychological clinic; Stanley G. 
Estes, Thelma G. Alper, and Jerome S. 
Bruner, lecturers in psychology; Oscar 
Handlin, faculty instructor in social science; 
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and James G. Miller, faculty instructor in 
psychology. 

In addition, Samuel A. Stouffer, formerly 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago and director of research in the 
Education and Information Division of the 
War Department, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology and will join the depart- 
ment in September, 1946. 

Professor Stouffer will become director of 
the Laboratory of Social Relations which is 
planned as an integral part of the new de- 
partment. This will provide physical facili- 
ties for many types of psychological and 
social research; offer training to students in 
empirical, statistical, and field methods of 
investigation; and serve as a center for the 
development of various co-operative pro- 
grams of research. 


The Royal Academy of Science of Bel- 
gium has elected P. A. Sorokin a foreign 
member. The newly organized Prague 
Sociological Society has elected him an 
honorary member. The Depalma Company 
of Buenos Aires announces the Spanish 
translation of Sorokin’s Contemporary Soci- 
ological Theories (translated already into 
two different Chinese translations, into 
French, German, Czech, Yugoslavian, and 
Japanese). 


Hollywood Quarterly.—This is a new 
journal under the joint sponsorship of the 
University of California and of the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Mobilization. It is devoted to 
the question of the role to be played by 
motion pictures and radio in the creation of 
new patterns of world culture and under- 
standing. It proposes to present solicited 
articles on research and thoughtful ex- 
ploration as a basis for the “evaluation of 
economic, social, aesthetic, educational and 
technical trends.” Articles in the first issue 
(October) range from an essay on “Cre- 
ativeness Cannot Be Diffused” to a tech- 
nical engineering treatise on ‘“‘Television and 
Motion Picture Processes.”’ Included in the 
contents of the first issue are articles by 
sociologists, psychologists, engineers, art- 
ists, and historians. 


University of Illinois —W. Russet Ty- 
LOR, 1889-1945: W. Russel Tylor, associate 
professor of sociology, University of Illinois, 
was born in Easton, Maryland, and died, 
after a brief illness, in Urbana, Illinois, 
December 26, 1945. He received the A.B. 
degree from Swarthmore College and the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin, where he was assistant in soci- 
ology, 1920-23. He held positions in the 
University of Pittsburgh and in Knox Col- 
lege prior to his joining the department of 
sociology of the University of Illinois in 
1927. In 1944-45 he served as chairman of 
the department. 

Professor Tylor will be remembered for 
the wide range of his humanistic interests. 
His sensitive ethical outlook upon society 
and his Quaker background were reflected in 
his highly developed social conscience, for 
which his academic training supplied a ra- 
tional and a substantive basis. During the 
past few years he worked staunchly for a so- 
lution to international problems. In this, as 
in all aspects of social relations, his outlook 
was enlightened and constructive. 


University of Maine-——H. D. Lamson, 
associate professor, has compiled an ex- 
tensive bibliography in sociology at the re- 
quest of the Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China for use in restocking the 
war-ravaged libraries of that country. 
Specialists in various fields have been asked 
for similar lists. Professor Lamson taught 
sociology at the University of Shanghai for 
six years. 


University of Maryland.—Edward W. 
Gregory, Jr., formerly of the University of 
Alabama, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of sociology. Pro- 
fessor Gregory assumed his new position in 
January upon his release from active duty 
with the United States Navy, in which he 
had served as a commissioned officer in 
naval aviation since February, 1943. 


Michigan Sociological Society—At the 
annual meeting held at Michigan State Col- 
lege, the following papers were presented: 
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“Max Weber’s Reflections on the United 
States” (in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his death), Paul Honigs- 
heim, Michigan State College; “What Do 
We Mean by ‘Situation’?” Nelson Foote, 
Wayne University ; “Situational Approach to 
Conflict and War,” Lowell J. Carr, Universi- 
ty of Michigan; “Some Needed Research in 
Social Psychology,” Theodore M. Newcomb, 
University of Michigan; “The Crisis in 
Colonial Administration,” Solon Kimball, 
Michigan State College; “Some Democratic 
Implications of Science,” Frank E. Har- 
tung, Wayne University; and “The Logic 
and Psychology of Science,” Melvin Tumin, 
Wayne University. 

The officers for 1946 are: president, 
Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State College; 
vice-president, Alfred M. Lee, Wayne 
University; secretary, A. D. Vetesk, Jack- 
son Junior College. 


Michigan State College-——The depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology has 
available a number of graduate assistant- 
ships which will pay recipients from $400 to 
$1,000 for nine months with exemptions 
from all tuition and other fees. Applications 
should be made to the head of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology or to 
the dean of the Graduate School. 

Allan Beegle, who has finished his Ph.D. 
thesis, entitled, ‘Differential Fertility in 
Louisiana,” has been appointed as assistant 
professor and research assistant, replacing 
Associate Professor J. F. Thaden, who has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence on 
account of sickness. 

Orden C. Smucker of the department of 
social science in the basic college, who is 
teaching educational sociology in the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology this 
term, was granted the Ph.D. degree at 
Ohio State University in December. His 
thesis was entitled “A Sociographic Study 
of the Friendship Patterns on a College 
Campus.” 

The following manuscripts have been 
prepared this term by staff members for 
publication by the Experiment Station: 


“Social Aspects to Land-Use Planning in the 
Country-City Fringe: The Case of Flint, 
Michigan,” Walter Firey; ‘Social Organiza- 
tion in Relation to Extension Service in 
Eaton County, Michigan,” C. R. Hoffer; 
“‘Farmer—Suburbanite Conflict in a Town- 
ship Zoning Proposal,” ‘Farmer Co-opera- 
tion in a Wartime Labor Program,” and 
“An Example of Leadership Patterns in 
Promotion of a County Library,” S. T. 
Kimball. 

Using German election, occupational, 
and agricultural statistics and correlation 
analysis, Charles P. Loomis and Allan 
Beegle have prepared a paper for the War 
Department entitled “The Spread and 
Persistence of Naziism in Rural Areas.” 
Professor Loomis prepared a report for the 
Morale Division of the Strategic Bombing 
Survey entitled “The Relation of Bombing 
to the Prevalence of Suicides in Germany’s 
Largest Cities.” 


Mid West Sociological Society.—The 
spring convention will be held on May 3-5 
(Friday to Sunday) in Des Moines, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Kirkwood. 


University of North Dakota—J. M. 
Gillette has been the head of the department 
of sociology since 1907 and is in his 
thirty-ninth year of service. He is titular 
head of the department of sociology and 
anthropology and has been research pro- 
fessor since the beginning of the academic 
year, 1943-44. His research efforts of 1944- 
45 were devoted to North Dakota weather 
and its influence on the rural economy of the 
state. The final paper was published in 
North Dakota History, January—June double 
number, 1945; a reprint appeared as North 
Dakota Weather and the Rural Economy, 
Bulletin No. 11, department of sociology 
and anthropology, the University of North 
Dakota. His present research is on the rea- 
sons and causes of farm enlargement in 
North Dakota. This will appear as Bulletin 
No. 12 of the department of sociology and 
anthropology. 

An additional staff member is to be added 
in sociology and anthropology. T. W. Cape, 
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director of the Division of Social Work, has 
instructional work in sociology and anthro- 
pology. A. L. Lincoln, M.A. in social work, 
University of Oklahoma, instructs in social 
work courses, supervises case work, and ad- 
vises in social work matters in the state at 
large. K. T. Wiltse, M.A. in social work, 
University of Chicago, is instructor in social 
work. Maude Barnes, juvenile commissioner 
in the northeast district of the state, gives a 
course in social work. 


Ohio State University —F. E. Lumley has 
retired after twenty-five years of service in 
the department, including a lengthy tenure 
as its chairman. 

The staff of the department has been ex- 
panded this year by the addition of the 
following persons: 

Kurt H. Wolff, formerly of Earlham 
College and a post-doctoral Social Science 
Research Council Fellow, was appointed 
assistant professor. His special interest is 
the sociology of knowledge, in which he is 
conducting a three-term graduate seminar. 

Paul Hatt, formerly of Miami University, 
has also been appointed assistant professor 
and is working in the fields of race relations 
and ecology and offering graduate seminars 
in the latter field. 

Bernard Desenberg, who was recently 
released from the Army, has been appointed 
instructor. He is teaching courses on the 
family. 

Alver I. Jacobson, former instructor at 
Miami University, and Harold Frun, for- 
merly of Indiana University, have both been 
discharged from the armed services and are 
appointed to instructorships. 

Cecil C. North and John F. Cuber are on 
leaves of absence during the winter quarter, 
the former working on his book on social 
classes and the latter on his book, “Princi- 
ples of Sociology.” 

Florence Greenhoe Robbins, with the 
assistance of two instructors, Mr. Seeman 
and Mr. Aldrich, is teaching the courses in 
educational sociology formerly offered by 
Lloyd A. Cook, who has accepted a position 
at Wayne University. 


John Bennett returns in the spring quar- 
ter with the rank of assistant professor. He 
recently completed his work for the doc- 
torate in anthropology at the University of 
Chicago. 

Robert Harper expects soon to be re- 
leased by the Army to rejoin the department 
as an instructor during the spring quarter. 

Susan McAllister, for two years a gradu- 
ate teaching assistant, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, as instructor in 
sociology. 

Irene Osborne, formerly teaching as- 
sistant, has gone to Stephens College, and 
Carleton Currie is now at West Virginia 
Wesleyan. 


Oklahoma Agriculiural and Mechanical 
College.—William H. Sewell (on leave with 
the U.S.N.R. and recently returned to the 
United States from Japan, where he assisted 
in a study of the influence of bombing upon 
morale), has resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin upon his separation from the 
Navy. His work here culminated in the 
development of his scale for the measure- 
ment of the socioeconomic status of farm 
families in Oklahoma. 

Paul B. Foreman, University of Mis- 
sissippi, recently a captain in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department, United States Army, 
has accepted the position of professor of 
sociology. Dr. Foreman will direct the intro- 
ductory course in general sociology and 
conduct advanced courses and research on 
conflict and minority groups. 

James F. Page, professor of sociology, 
will spend the spring semester on leave 
teaching courses in criminology and race 
problems at the University of Arizona. 

The Social Science Research Council 
is publishing the research memorandum, 
Social Research on Health, prepared under 
the auspices of the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee, of which Raymond D. Thomas is 
chairman, in February of this year. This 
memorandum was written by O. D. Dun- 
can, with the assistance of a group of social 
scientists mainly from southern colleges. 
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Université de Paris, Faculté de Droit.— 
René Maunier writes that he left France on 
a mission to Saigon, Indo-China, and was 
there in July, 1940, when the German Oc- 
cupation of France was beginning but is now 
back in Paris. The third volume of his 
Sociologie coloniale was published in 1942. 
His article in this Journal, “The Definition 
of the City,” appeared in Volume XV 
(1910). As president of the International 
Institute of Sociology, Professor Maunier 
expresses the hope that the cordial relations 
existing between the Institute and the 
sociologists of the United States before the 
war will now be resumed. 

In a letter to Professor Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Maunier 
reports the following: 

Professor Marc Bloch was shot by the 
Germans in 1944. 

Professor Guillaume Oualid succumbed 
to illness in southern France, in 1942, at the 
age of 62. ‘ 

Professor Marcel Mauss has retired at 
the age of seventy-six. He is reported to be 
in Paris and in good health. His library was 
confiscated during the Occupation. 


Pi Lambda Theta.—This organization, a 
national association for women in education, 
is again this year announcing the granting of 
two awards of $400 each for significant re- 
search studies on “Professional Problems of 
Women.” The awards are to be granted on 
or before August 15, 1946. Information will 
be furnished upon request by the chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
Bess Goodykoontz, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


Population Reference Bureau.—Clarence 
J. Gamble, M.D., director of the College 
Project, is in charge of the circularizing of 
college graduates throughout the country to 
ascertain if university population is replac- 
ing itself. The class of 1921 has been selected 
for data on completed families and the class 
of 1936 for data on families in the middle of 


the child-producing period. 
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Psychodramatic Institute —The institutes 
of Beacon and New York have organized 
facilities for the enrolment of one hundred 
students for the course in 1946. All students 
are to receive instruction and training in 
psychodrama, sociometry, and group psy- 
chotherapy, covering, among others, the 
fields of: nursery school, child guidance, 
public school education, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, speech disorders, intercultural relations, 
leadership training, family and marriage 
problems, music therapy, therapeutic films, 
and rehabilitation of the returned soldiers 
and of their families. 


University of Puerto Rico—Chancellor 
Jaimé Benitez announces the appointment 
of Clarence Senior, formerly chief foreign 
economic specialist, Bureau of Areas, For- 
eign Economic Administration, as visiting 
professor of social science and acting direc- 
tor of the Social Science Research Center. 
Mr. Senior will make a study of the land 
redistribution program in addition to teach- 


ing. 


Sociological Research Association.—The 
association met during the Sociological 
Society meeting in Cleveland in March. 
Results of the recent election by mail are: 
executive committee members, Samuel 
Stouffer, Leonard Cottrell; secretary- 
treasurer, Leonard Cottrell. 


Sociology Club of Pitisburgh.—The club, 
now in its fourth year, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Joseph Homer, Juvenile 
Court, president; Joseph H. Bunzel, Hous- 
ing Association, vice-president (program) ; 
Gladys Walker White, secretary-treasurer. 
These, together with the past presidents, 
form the executive board: Verne Wright, 
University of Pittsburgh (membership); 
Maurice Moss, Urban League (public rela- 
tions); and Edward Montgomery, Pennsy]l- 
vania College for Women. 

The club plans a series of meetings on the 
topic, “Social Policy and Social Organiza- 
tion.”’ The first speakers will be Charles S. 
Johnson and Herbert Blumer. Guests are 
always welcome, and sociologists coming 
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from Pittsburgh might like to contact any 
of the persons mentioned or the secretary; 
19 Scenery Road, Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Temple University.—J. Stewart Burgess, 
chairman of the department of sociology, 
will continue throughout the academic year 
in Washington with U.N.R.R.A. Until 
September 1 he was consultant of the Wel- 
fare Division. Since that date he has been 
the principal training officer at the 
U.N.R.R.A. Training Center situated at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. The training is for doctors, 
nurses, teachers, technicians and engineers 
who are going to China, and includes area 
orientation, language study, discussions of 
the personal adjustment of the Western- 
er living in the Orient, and the study of 
the principles, methods, and program of 
U.N.R.R.A. 

During the absence of Professor Burgess, 
Harry Elmer Barnes will offer courses in 
social institutions and social reconstruction. 

Negley K. Teeters will serve as acting 
chairman of the department for the second 
semester. 

Edward V. Pope has been appointed in- 
structor in the department. 

A course in introductory sociology will be 
taught by George Huganir, Jr., who is at 
present handling the Bureau of Admissions 
at Temple. 


State College of Washington.—H. Ashley 
Weeks, who has been with the Division of 
Information and Education of the War 
Department for the last three years, has re- 
turned to the department as associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Joel V. Berreman of Stanford, and more 
recently of the Office of War Information, 
has accepted a position as associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology and sociology. 


Wayne University—Lloyd Allen Cook 
has resigned from Ohio State University to 


accept a professorship of educational soci- 
ology in the College of Education. This is a 
newly created division in the College, the 
purpose of which is a continuing study 
of urban culture as it affects child life, 
youth groupings, area structure, and school 
functions. 


Yale University—Howard W. Odum, 
Kenan professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been appoint- 
ed visiting lecturer for 1946-47. 

A special fund for studies connected with 
merchant seamen has been established in 
the department. The fund of $15,000, to be 
expended in five years, will provide for 
scholarships and grants-in-aid to graduate 
students who may be interested in this 
field. Inquiries should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Leo W. Simmons, 1235 Yale Station, 
New Haven. 


Stuart A. Queen of Washington Uni- 
versity will be a visiting professor during 
the summer term. 

Maurice R. Davie, who has been on leave 
of absence since 1944, has completed his 
work as director of a study on the refugee 
problem, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Recent Immigration 
from Europe. He resumes the chairmanship 
of the department in March. 


George P. Murdock and Clellan S. Ford 
have returned from service in the Navy and 
will give courses in anthropology during the 
spring term. 

Ralph Linton has been added to the 
anthropology faculty and will begin his 
work in the autumn. 

Stephen W. Reed, recently discharged 
from the Navy, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship and will give a course 
in population problems. 

Rose Kohn has received a Sterling fellow- 
ship for research in Puerto Rico on the 
effects of the land redistribution program. 
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Navaho Witchcraft. By CLypE KLUCKHOEN. 
Cambridge: Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1944. Pp. vii+142. $2.25. 

Dr. Kluckhohn’s monograph on Navaho 
Witchcraft is not only an important contribution 
to the ethnology of the Navaho but also to the 
as yet not fully studied subject of witchcraft 
and related beliefs and practices. It is even more 
important as an addition to the analysis of 
“structural dynamics” in a social system, as the 
author puts it. This phase of the work is pre- 
sumably of greatest interest to the sociologist; 
it is in that field that the reviewer has by far 
the greatest interest and competence. 

Kluckhohn should be commended for his 
method of presentation. This is a subject in 
which the difficulties of field observation are 
extreme. Even an observer like the author, who 
has been familiar with the Navaho over a period 
of a good many Years and who has utilized all 
his contacts to the full was able to collect only 
fragmentary data. Since the data are unsuited 
to statistical or other so-called “objective” 
methods of treatment, the analysis is apt to be 
considered vulnerable by any critic unsympa- 
thetically disposed to the interpretive position. 
This difficulty Kluckhohn has helped very 
greatly to overcome by his meticulous distinc- 
tion between fact and interpretation, by his 
careful survey and classification of the facts 
before his interpretive analysis, and by the 
publication of a large body of translations of 
the actual documentary material on which his 
analysis rests. The results, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, brilliantly vindicate the attempt to 
secure data so difficult to obtain and the willing- 
ness to embark on an extensive theoretical 
analysis in spite of the shortcomings of the 
data. 

Some students of witchcraft even in a single 
society would have virtually confined their at- 
tention to the phenomenon itself. Yet the most 
fruitful of Kluckhohn’s results come from the 
way in which he is able to relate the data of 
witchcraft to other aspects of Navaho life, 
notably the system of social relationships in 
which they live. He could not have done so had 
he not undertaken this study as part of a much 
larger program of study of the Navaho. This 
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monograph, therefore, constitutes one of the 
landmarks in the process of transcending the 
old dilemma between “comparative” (or “‘his- 
torical”) and “functional” methods. The old 
comparative method, by isolating “traits” from 
their context, both in the particular social 
structure and on the level of the motivation of 
action, made it impossible to relate to any satis- 
factory dynamic explanatory scheme the uni- 
formities which comparative study revealed. 
Among the results have been: a kind of “‘formal- 
ism” of preoccupation with classificatory prob- 
lems, and the resort to ad hoc hypotheses on the 
psychological level which in the nature of the 
setting in which the problems were stated, 
could not be verified and which were doomed to 
sterility in that they had no systematic frame- 
work in which dynamic generalization could 
develop. Since such ad hoc hypotheses led no- 
where, resort has often been had to another 
level of theorizing, the construction of evolu- 
tionary schemas. These, also, have been ad hoc 
constructions, and their inherent vulnerability 
has been largely responsible for the skeptical 
reaction which has gone under the name of 
“diffusionism.” Kluckhohn’s monograph is a 
conspicuous example of a new and promising 
type in the study of social phenomena. 

On the most general level the study contains 
a central analytical argument. It is that the 
prevalent belief in witchcraft among the Nava- 
ho and the emotional qualities associated with 
these beliefs, as well as certain overt actions 
such as the recorded killing of witches, can be 
understood as patterned modes of reaction to 
certain of the strains and tensions imposed upon 
individuals by the conditions of their life. It is 
the application of generalized psychological 
knowledge of the mechanisms of human be- 
havior under certain conditions which supplies 
the essential connecting link between the social 
and other situational conditions which impinge 
on individuals, on the one hand, and the pat- 
terned behavioral manifestations of the “‘witch- 
craft complex” on the other. In these terms 
witchcraft is primarily a way of handling and 
expressing the anxiety and aggression which 
arise from the frustrating social situation. 

The term “handling” suggests a further 
fundamental thesis of the study, namely, that 
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witchcraft, in the Navaho setting, has positive 
functional significance for maintaining the sta- 
bility of the society. It is true that it has po- 
tentially and actually disruptive aspects. The 
accusation of witchcraft is a rather obvious way 
for a jealous or malevolent person to injure an 
innocent party, and thereby not only to disturb 
and hamper him but, more important, to upset 
the whole delicate equilibrium of values and 
sentiments associated with his status. 

But that this actually disruptive aspect is 
only part of the picture, and the less important 
part, is demonstrated by Kluckhohn’s func- 
tional analysis. Anxiety and aggression are the 
human motivations most dangerous to the sta- 
bility of social relationships. Too high a level of 
anxiety makes it impossible for an individual to 
trust others to the degree which is essential for 
effective social co-operation, while too much 
aggression leads people to destroy or gravely 
subvert the bases of social relations. A “‘per- 
fectly integrated” social system would, from 
birth, treat its component individuals in such a 
way that even potentially dangerous levels of 
anxiety and aggression would never be reached. 
However, no known society approaches this 
perfect integration. Probably there are inherent 
reasons why no society can, but that is not the 
issue. Kluckhohn produces convincing evidence 
that the specific conditions of Navaho society 
do produce in a sufficiently large proportion of 
individuals a level of anxiety and aggression 
that, without the existence of specific control 
mechanisms, would have seriously disruptive 
consequences. 

For such control mechanisms there are two 
primary requirements. They must first be “‘psy- 
chologically adequate.” This means that they 
must permit sufficient outlet to the affect in 
question to prevent the accumulation of tension 
to the point where it would explode, which 
would do really serious damage to the delicate 
texture of social relationships. But, second, they 
must be “socially functional’’ in the sense that 
the outlet they permit will minimize the dys- 
functional effects on the social system which are 
inherently potential in the nature of the affect. 
The evidence, to which Kluckhohn greatly con- 
tributes, seems to be that the tensions are main- 
ly generated in the close, “emotionally ingrown” 
relationships to significant persons in daily life, 
particularly the closer kin. Direct expression in 
the form of distrust of and hostility toward 
these persons would have the most disruptive 
consequences, since it would undermine the 


co-operative groupings on which the existence 
both of individuals and of the social system it- 
self, under the given conditions, depends. 
Hence the mechanisms are indirect. The anxiety 
and aggression are directed on symbolic ob- 
jects, which can be feared and hated without 
too serious consequences. On the psychological 
side modern psychopathology has given us an 
understanding of how such mechanisms operate, 
which is in a broad sense adequate to the prob- 
lem. 

Kluckhohn, however, adds another very im- 
portant dimension to the understanding of the 
problem. Because of the functional significance 
of their roles, it is primarily adults whose direct 
expression of these affects would be dangerous. 
It would have been possible simply to take the 
evidence that they exist in adults and analyze 
only the problem of their “handling.” But 
Kluckhohn makes an important contribution 
to the understanding of why the anxiety and 
aggression levels are so high by analyzing the 
socialization process in the context of Navaho 
society, especially the treatment of the child in 
the kinship system. This, properly analyzed, 
constitutes a path to understanding not only 
the absolute levels of tension, but also the direc- 
tions of its release, which may prove “psycho- 
logically adequate” to persons who have the 
Navaho character. 

It is most important to realize that this is 
not a simple-minded version of the “‘frustration- 
aggression hypothesis” in the (seriously dis- 
torted) sense in which it has often been criti- 
cized. That there is a broad connection between 
frustration, anxiety, and aggression has become 
a commonplace. Kluckhohn’s contribution does 
not’consist in a reiteration or even an “‘applica- 
tion” of this. It is the specific use of these 
psychological concepts as specific analytical 
tools to solve a specific complex of empirical 
problems which is the important aspect of the 
study. They serve as the links which establish a 
connection, which could not otherwise be under- 
stood, between three bodies of empirical data: 
the treatment of children, the structure of adult 
social relationships, and the patterned phe- 
nomena of belief and practice which the author 
calls “‘witchcraft.” 

The effect of this use of “psychology” is to 
transform ethnography into the dynamic anal- 
ysis of a social system. Partial as it is (the 
author is extremely careful not to claim it is 
“the key” to the understanding of Navaho so- 
ciety), it is a major step to a higher scientific 
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level than the description and classificatory 
ordering of the data of observation. It is, in 
methodological significance, most closely anal- 
ogous to important advances in physiology, 
such as the understanding of the dynamic rela- 
tions between the concentration of sugar in the 
blood, the production of insulin in the pan- 
creas, the symptoms of diabetes, and insulin 
shock. 

This analysis is one of the best available em- 
pirical demonstrations of the essential role of 
psychology in the social sciences; for, given the 
frame of reference in which the latter operate, 
without these psychological links dynamic 
analysis in the sense of this monograph is not 
possible. It is only through the understanding 
of “adequate motivation” that the dynamic 
connections between situation and behavior in 
the different areas of human social life can be 
established. 

It is here that another most important as- 
pect of Kluckhohn’s procedure comes out. His 
problem is that of the connection between be- 
havior patterned on the social level, which is 
part of the “culture” of the Navaho, and as- 
pects of the socia}-situations in which individ- 
uals are placed, as children and as adults. 
Tackling the problem thus is a self-conscious 
resort to a level of abstraction which is par- 
ticularly difficult for the psychologically trained 
scholar to achieve. For most of our knowledge 
of precisely those psychological areas most sig- 
nificant here has come from the very detailed 
study of particular individuals, notably in the 
clinical situation. But it becomes quite obvious 
that the diversity of personalities in any social 
group in any society is so great that it is not 
possible to generalize directly from them to the 
socially and culturally patterned. Eventually 
the bridge will probably be built, but it is still 
incomplete. If it is to be built, it must have 
work done on it from both ends. Hence it is a 
great contribution of Kluckhohn’s to have self- 
consciously started from the social end, stating 
his functional problems in those terms, and then 
to have used psychological concepts to deal with 
them. Admittedly, he has not “‘adequately”’ ex- 
plained the motivation of any particular Nava- 
ho who may have accused somebody of witch- 
craft on a particular occasion. But, in company 
with certain other studies, he has shown the 
feasibility and fruitfulness of “psychological’’ 
analysis on his chosen level of abstraction. 

These considerations indicate the direction 
in which further generalization is to be ex- 
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pected. This study is a monograph, one of the 
most important merits of which is its strict 
limitation of aims. It is concerned with the ex- 
planation of a limited range of phenomena of 
Navaho life and uses theory only to this end. 
But every really good monograph is also a con- 
tribution to theory, and this is no exception. It 
is in the first place a verification of theory in 
that it shows that the use of a rather elaborate 
conceptual scheme, which was for the most part 
not developed ad hoc from the study of Navaho 
materials, could “work” when applied to them. 
But, more than that, it is a contribution to the 
further development of theory. Concepts have 
been sharpened; their formulations have been 
altered in the light of experimentation with 
application to this material; difficulties have 
appeared which have not been properly evalu- 
ated before; new problems emerge which are 
starting points for further investigation. 

Kluckhohn’s monograph is thus an example 
of the type of empirical study from which we 
must hope for the sound theoretical progress of 
basic social science. He both applies and refines 
a conceptual scheme of the analysis of motiva- 
tion patterns which is of generalized significance 
and application. In so doing, he both verifies it 
and contributes to its modification, introducing 
alterations the generalized validity of which can 
be tested in application to other empirical ma- 
terials—either other aspects of Navaho life or 
the life of other societies. Only by such com- 
parative application and testing can the gen- 
erality and thus the scientific significance of a 
conceptual scheme be established. 

But, at the same time, generality on the 
level of “dynamics” of motivation implies a 
corresponding generality of the categories in 
terms of which the structure of social relation- 
ships is described and analyzed. “Theory” on 
this level is much less explicit in Kluckhohn’s 
study, but the categories he actually uses in 
kinship structure (e.g., the significance of the 
solidarity of the local kinship group of mother, 
daughters, and their husbands: “‘one must work 
with one’s brother-in-law no matter how irritat- 
ing he may be” [p. 53]) do, in fact, fit into a 
generalized system of structural analysis of in- 
stitutionalized patterns, which has the same 
validity beyond the Navaho case that the 
psychological categories have. 

Thus, primarily centering in the combina- 
tion of these two levels of generalized theoretical 
categorization, there is emerging the outline of 
a genuine system of the theory of social systems. 
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It is essentially the emergence of this system 
which makes the new level of “comparative 
method” possible and opens the door not only 
to the understanding of the “structural dy- 
namics” of a particular social system, to which 
most of this monograph is devoted, but, even 
beyond that, to the understanding of dynamic 
change in the system itself—a field which is 
here barely touched upon. 

It is primarily because it uses and incorpo- 
rates the best that is available and relevant in 
the field of generalized theoretical categoriza- 
tion that Kluckhohn’s study is itself a contribu- 
tion to the theory of social systems. Since little 
of the systematic theory in question is yet in 
general currency in the profession, it is all the 
more to the credit of an empirical investigator 
to have used it so effectively. The appearance 
of such studies is a definite sign that social 
science is coming of age. 

It is always a mark of a fruitful monograph 
that it raises as many problems as it solves. 
These may be in the comparative direction. It 
cannot but strike the reader who is a student of 
our own society that there is a close analogy 
between Navaho witchcraft and our own 
“scapegoating.”” But there is also a notable dif- 
ference. Among the Navaho it is always an 
individual to whom witchcraft is ascribed. In 
our society, on the other hand, very often it is a 
social group, the Negro, the Jew, the “Red.” 
What is the basis of the difference? Kluckhohn 
does not attempt to provide an answer. But it is 
precisely in the analysis of such comparative 
problems that the most fruitful advance in 
scientific generalization is to be expected. 
Without the carefully laid groundwork of 
Kluckhohn’s study of the Navaho, and a com- 
parable analysis of the functionally equivalent 
phenomena in our own society, the comparative 
study could not be made. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a 
Northern City. By St. CLAtR DRAKE and 
Horace R. Cayton. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. xxxiv+809. $5.00. 


Both as a community study and as a con- 
tribution to the study of the Negro problem this 
is an excellent book. It is a survey of Negro life 
in Chicago’s Black Belt, starting out with a 


history of the Negro population in the city and 
covering the full range of subjects: job-getting, 
segregation, intermarriage, “passing,” unioniza- 
tion, politics, community organization, the 
press, the church, the family, voluntary or- 
ganizations, business, programs to advance the 
race, and patterns'of living. It is a complete and 
intensive survey of a northern urban Negro 
community. It is particularly strong in its 
analysis of churches, voluntary associations, 
and intermarriage. It goes deeply into the spirit 
of the community and gives a picture of the 
daily life of the people that is paralleled by few 
other community studies. 

The data come from a wide variety of 
sources, but there is special reliance on a series 
of monographs prepared by twenty research 
students who worked on a W.P.A. project un- 
der the direction of Cayton and W. Lloyd 
Warner. These monographs, some of them used 
as Ph.D. theses, were exhaustive studies of 
their particular problems and made use of both 
statistical and case-study techniques. Black 
Metropolis is no mere summary of the mono- 
graphs, however. It is a thoroughly integrated, 
well-thought-out, and well-written book. 

Richard Wright, whose seventeen-page In- 
troduction to the book is the best review that 
could be written, defines this as a study of 
Negro urbanization. W. Lloyd Warner, in his 
methodological note at the end of the book, 
says that the leading problem of the research 
behind the book takes the form of the following 
question: “To what degree is the Negro sub- 
ordinated and excluded in relation to white 
people in the society, what are the mechanisms 
by which the system is maintained, and how do 
the lives of Negroes reflect this subordination 
and exclusion?” (p. 776). These are basic inter- 
ests in the book, but no single thesis unravels 
itself throughout the chapters. Each chapter, or 
series of chapters, covers its own subject and 
need not have been part of the larger book. 
Also there is no single approach used in every 
chapter. While the importance of employment, 
business, and getting into unions is given due 
recognition, the book could not be said to have 
an economic point of view. While class distinc- 
tions are found to mark a basic differential in 
the daily behavior of the people, the book does 
not approach the subject in terms of class. This 
is a community study, not an analysis of a 
problem or an exposition of a thesis. 

Yet the authors do not hesitate to draw gen- 
eralizations. The most noteworthy and perhaps 
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most controversial of these deserves to be 
quoted: “When major shifts in the Negro’s 
status have occurred, it has usually not been as 
the result of education and counterpropaganda, 
or of engineered contacts operating in a vacu- 
um; they have come in response to the demands 
of economic necessity and political expediency” 
(p. 284). 

It seems futile to the reviewer to report on 
the facts described in the book; the main ones 
should be known to every sociologist. The au- 
thors do an excellent job of bringing up minor 
facts to buttress the main ones: for example, 
they point out how the Negro community felt 
the great depression two years before 1929, in 
support of the leading point that the depression 
fell heavily on the Negroes. 

The reviewer finds the following relatively 
minor faults with the book: (1) Practically no 
attention is paid to the major organizations in 
the community (like the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
Urban League, and the March-on-Washington 
Movement), whereas a great deal of attention 
is paid to minor clubs. (2) Practically nothing 
is said about the’smaller Negro communities in 
Chicago outside the Black Belt (except for brief 
mention of the West Side). (3) There is no con- 
sistency in mentioning the names of public 
figures. For example, Congressman Dawson is 
frequently mentioned by name, but the most 
roundabout descriptive devices are deemed 
necessary to refer to Alderman Dickerson. This 
annoying habit is also employed in the overuse 
of the phrase “Midwest Metropolis” to refer to 
Chicago. There is no need for anonymity in 
either case. (4) Figures are sometimes given 
without the slightest indication of their source. 
For example, on page 416 it is estimated that at 
least 65,000 of the Black Belt’s 300,000 persons 
attend church on an average Sunday morning, 
and there is no explanation whatsoever of how 
this figure was estimated. 

Since this review is for sociologists, certain 
considerations will be discussed which have no 
place in a well-balanced review for the general 
public. The points are methodological ones 
which happen to be raised not only by this book 
but also by many others. Nothing said is either 
in praise or in criticism of this particular book. 
Sociologists have for many years regarded quo- 
tations of statements made by subjects as espe- 
cially valuable source material. The story “in 
their own words” allows the reader to get a 
clearer understanding of what is going on in the 
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mind of the subject and to judge for himself as 
to the sociological implications of what the sub- 
ject says. The reader’s impression that the 
book is true to life is partly due to direct quota- 
tions. On the other hand, the sociologist is fre- 
quently inclined to fill up his book with quota- 
tions and leave all but the most general analysis 
to his readers. Sometimes five quotations will 
be given to illustrate the same thing and the 
last four add nothing to the reader’s compre- 
hension or insight. The gold in the ““own-words”’ 
quotations quickly pans out, and the book be- 
comes loaded with dross. How many readers 
read all the quotations? Why should they be 
expected to? The author should make sure he 
can give a good answer to that last question and 
quote only when he feels that the quotation is 
making a definite contribution. Black Metrop- 
olis is no more guilty of the overuse of quota- 
tions than the great majority of sociological 
studies. 

An extension of the own-words quotation 
technique has recently developed in the form of 
what may be called a “fictionalized account.” 
This technique has been employed jn a number 
of sociological studies, but its implications have 
not, to the reviewer’s knowledge, been openly 
discussed. On pages 564-70 of Black Metropolis 
is a story of how a doctor is awakened in the 
middle of the night to attend a man who has 
been knifed by his common-law wife, and of the 
events leading up to the knifing. It is written 
exactly as a short story, quoting what the man 
said to his wife in bed, and what another man 
thought to himself (including all the slang and 
Negro dialect). It is very interesting and is an 
excellent way of getting a realistic picture of a 
Negro couple over to a white audience. The 
authors admit it is fictionalized but claim it is 
based on solid cases and is realistic according 
to their own broad experience. The reviewer 
does not condemn the use which Drake and 
Cayton have made of the fictionalized account, 
but he wishes to point out how dangerous the 
device can be. One novel can be the best form 
of sociological document, but another well- 
written novel can also be most misleading. The 
validity of sociological data has always de- 
pended, in part, on the personal honesty of the 
sociologist; that is much more true since the 
advent of the fictionalized account. The method 
must be employed with the greatest care. 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Dynamics of Culiure Change: An Inquiry 
into Race Relations in Africa. By BRONISLAW 
MALINowskl. Edited by Puytus M. Ka- 
BERRY. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945. Pp. xiv+171. $2.50. 

From typescripts of unpublished material, 
lecture notes, abstracts, charts, and penciled 
memoranda left by Malinowski, Dr. Kaberry 
selected what was new and what was essential 
in his reflections and observations on culture 
change. By skilfully interweaving, where neces- 
sary, passages from articles already published, 
she has produced in Part I a coherent and sys- 
tematic statement of Malinowski’s theory on 
this subject. Part II consists of a series of topi- 
cal discussions on ‘‘African Warfare,” “Reflec- 
tions on Witchcraft,” “Problems of Native Diet 
in Their Economic Setting,” “African Land 
Problems,” “Indirect Rule and Its Scientific 
Planning,” and “The Promise of Culture 
Change and Its Fulfillment.” 

For the intelligent pains taken by the editor 
no praise would be too high. Her discrimina- 
tion, restraint, good taste, and unobtrusiveness 
are equaled only by the extraordinary patience 
and skill with which she has fitted together the 
scattered fragments of this jigsaw puzzle. She 
has also added much of value by her biblio- 
graphic and other notes. It is only to be re- 
gretted that she limited the Bibliography to the 
references made in Malinowski’s manuscripts. 
Had she included the books and articles listed 
in her own notes and filled in a few glaring gaps 
(such as the omission of Redfield’s Folk Cul- 
tures of Yucatan, Keesing’s Menominee mono- 
graph, and H. G. Barnett’s recent papers), the 
Bibliography would have been the most up to 
date on key publications in this field. 

This volume is undoubtedly a helpful con- 
tribution to the literature on culture change, 
and especially of culture change in Africa (for 
almost all the substantive materials come from 
this continent). Malinowski, as always, makes 
some good points: “. . . . in colonial policies we 
have perhaps the nearest approach to an experi- 
ment, at times almost a controlled experiment, 
to be found in social science” (p. 7). His well- 
known insistence that the features of an ac- 
culturated culture must be regarded as new 
products rather than as mixtures (pp. 20-26) is 
sound. His criticisms of the theories of his own 
pupils and of others who have dealt with these 
problems in Africa are exceedingly interesting 
(esp. chaps. ii and iii). Some fresh concepts 
such as that of “the common factor or measure”’ 
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(pp. 66-67) are useful. His style is less flam- 
boyant than in some of his earlier writings, but 
there are some memorable phrases like “the 
discriminative give and the invidious take” 
(p. 64). 

And yet the book must distinctly be re- 
garded as “a contribution” only, and in no 
sense as even the sketch of a fully adequate 
treatise on the subject. Too much is lacking 
conceptually; there are too many conceptual 
flaws. 

In spite of occasional lip-service to the im- 
portance of the individual, there is not even the 
adumbration of a satisfying theory of the 
idiosyncratic roles which individuals play in 
culture change. The following questions which, 
among others, are surely of cardinal importance 
to our understanding of the “dynamics” of this 
problem, are not faced: Do some individuals 
have a more pronounced disposition (either as 
inventors or as acceptors) for culture change 
than others? What is the part played by cul- 
tural maladjustment of the individual or by 
other forms of personal conflict? What sys- 
tematic techniques (life-histories, other per- 
sonal documents, projective tests) need to be 
introduced to deal with the individual variable? 
What problems for the equilibrium or satisfac- 
tion of individuals are posed through the crea- 
tion of new needs through the process of “‘trans- 
culturation?”” What is the significance of the 
varying memories of individuals? 

The reviewer also feels the lack of concepts 
on the order of Linton’s “form, meaning, use, 
and function.” But the greatest lack is the 
failure to realize that there is more to a culture 
than its explicit portion. “Explicit culture” 
designates all those features of group designs 
for living which might be described to an out- 
sider by participants in the culture. Actually, 
the field worker gets his basic data as much or 
more from observation, from qualified par- 
ticipation, or from listening to informal con- 
versations as he does from asking questions 
about the ways of life. However, the basic dif- 
ferentiae of explicit culture are (1) maximal 
conscious awareness (implying some capacity 
to verbalize on the part of the participants) and 
(2) limitation of the anthropologist’s role in con- 
structing his conceptual model of the culture to 
first-order abstractions. To avoid confusion, it 
should be noted that the basic data from which 
anthropologists abstract explicit culture encom- 
pass manifestations of “feeling” and “thought”’ 
and are in no sense restricted to objects and 
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acts in the narrow behavioristic sense. In other 
words, “explicit” is not synonymous ‘with 
“objective” as being in contrast to “subjec- 
tive.” 

It is to this “explicit culture” that Malinow- 
ski for all practical purposes restricts himself. 
Unfortunately, the selectivity of giving and 
taking in culture change remains uncompre- 
hended unless one deals with “implicit culture.”’ 
This term designates that sector of the culture 
of which the members of the group are unaware 
or minimally aware. Unquestionably, the an- 
thropologist, when describing implicit culture, 
cannot hope to approach as nearly the function 
of a relatively precise, relatively passive instru- 
ment as he does when describing explicit cul- 
ture. Whereas the trustworthiness of an an- 
thropologist’s portrayal of explicit culture de- 
pends upon his receptivity, his completeness, 
and his detachment as a recorder and upon the 
skill or care with which he makes his inductive 
generalizations, the trustworthiness of his con- 
ceptual model of the implicit culture stands or 
falls upon the balance achieved between sensi- 
tivity of creative imagination and freedom from 
preconception. In this sense, implicit culture is 
more “subjective” than explicit. It must also be 
added that “explicit culture” and “‘implicit cul- 
ture” are polar concepts. That is, it is not pos- 
sible to say in every case, without hesitation or 
qualification, that a given cultural phenomenon 
belongs to explicit or implicit culture. Some 
data fall unequivocally into one or the other of 
these two categories, but others tend only to- 
ward one pole or the other. Nevertheless, a dis- 
crimination of this type is indispensable if we 
are to explain observed differences in the cul- 
tures of people who live (and have long lived) in 
the same geographical environment, who have 
for many centuries been exposed to the same 
historical influences of contact and diffusion, 
and who yet have cultures markedly different 
in structure and even to some extent in content. 
If the external environment is the same, it can- 
not have determined the differential selection 
and arrangement of traits. If historical experi- 
ence has been shared, the existent cultural in- 
ventory and structure cannot have been deter- 
mined solely by the impact of the same Euro- 
pean culture. 

As for flaws in the reasoning, a number may 
be pointed out by way of illustration. Malinow- 
ski (p. 5 and elsewhere) claims that “there is a 
strong but erroneous opinion in some circles 
that practical anthropology is fundamentally 
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different from theoretical or academic anthro- 
pology. The truth is that science begins with 
applications.”’ The interdependence of pure and 
applied science is sure, but the question of 
primacy is as fruitless as all questions of “the 
chicken or the egg’”’ form. Kroeber’s views are 
much wiser: 


It is historically clear that a healthily successful 
development of technical and useful arts has been 
the soil from which alone any major growth of pure 
science has yet sprung..... But it would be a his- 
toric illusion to believe that engineering as such 
would ever have produced our physics, or medicine 
alone, our physiology..... The applied sciences 
use the pure sciences... . for practical ends, and 
hence are in one aspect thoroughly distinct from 
the pure sciences, whose objective of mere under- 
standing is per se free from practical considerations. 
That many scientists are quick to see the practical 
applications of their discoveries, and many physi- 
cians and engineers are eagerly combing the results 
of science for findings they can use, proves only the 
intimate and fruitful interrelations of two activities 
whose goals—and therefore basic methods—are 
distinct. 


Malinowski’s harangues on history (chap iii. 
and passim), though saner and less patently 
foolish than some he has produced in the past, 
still rest on at least two logical confusions. 
First, he does not see that history consists in 
patterns as well as in events, and that eth- 
nologists are usually able with some accuracy 
to reconstruct the patterns of a tribe’s past even 
when they can only guess at event-history. 
Second, he fails to distinguish between a his- 
torical approach and the field or material of 
“history” in the usual academic sense. 

Some questions he raises are either de- 
signedly rhetorical or indicate that he has not 
used his analytical tools as sharply upon Euro- 
pean cultures as upon native African cultures. 
For example, he asks: ‘Considering that over- 
stocking is one of the main evils, why introduce 
forcible dipping against the Natives’ wishes, 
and thus double the quantity of heads of cat- 
tle?” (p. 35). This query is doubly naive. White 
owners obviously wish to be protected against 
the spread of insect pests. But the significant 
point theoretically is that Europeans are as 
much at the mercy of the compulsives of their 
culture as are natives. 

The definition of an “institution” as “a 
group of people” (p. 50) not only outrages 
ordinary sociological usage but mixes levels of 
abstraction. “‘A group of people” suggests con- 
crete individuals, though it is evident later 


(pp. 53-54, 70) that by “institution” Malinow- 
ski means, as do most social scientists, a logical 
construct. At least when he says: ‘“‘A compre- 
hensive institution endures because it is or- 
ganically connected and satisfies an essential 
need of society” (p. 53); and: “Just because 
fundamental institutions in each culture corre- 
spond to fundamental needs, just because the 
most important institutions are universal, it is 
obvious that culture change is possible” (p. 54) 
it seems clear that Malinowski is thinking of 
patterned ways of behaving carried out by a 
group of people—not of concrete persons as 
such. But the second quotation above appears 
to be couched in social terms and to leave out 
the cultural dimension entirely. That is, granted 
that certain needs are universal and that every 
society must have some way of meeting these, 
the empirical evidence of cultural variability in 
the forms of solutions demonstrates that the 
structure (i.e., the cultural dimension) of “in- 
stitutions” is by no means identical over the 
face of the earth. 

As to the threefold synoptic charts which 
appear to rouse enthusiasm in Kaberry, the re- 
viewer cannot express even mild excitement. 
Perhaps as tools in a preliminary analysis of 
one’s data they have a certain value as a check 
upon whether one has asked of each datum if it 
applies to one of the two cultures in contact or 
to a product culture. But as printed in this book 
many entries struck the reviewer as schemati- 
cally forced or as needlessly labored statements 
of the commonplace. Certainly he obtained no 
sudden illuminations. At points it seemed that 
Malinowski did not follow his own “function- 
alism”’ far enough. For example, he makes no 
effort to relate the increase of witchcraft to the 
enforced disappearance of warfare (cf. chaps. 
viii and ix). 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 


Sampling Statistics and Applications: Funda- 
mentals of the Theory of Statistics. By JAMES 
G. SmitH and AcHESON J. Duncan. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. v+ 
498. $4.00. 

This book is designed as a textbook in the 
theory and application of statistics and as a 
handbook for research workers. It contains a 
good presentation of the distribution of various 
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statistics in samples and of the methods of 
drawing inferences from samples, but does not, 
as its title might imply to some, contain an 
adequate presentation of the theory and prac- 
tice of sampling from finite economic and social 
populations. 

Presented first is a very brief review of the 
definitions of elementary statistical functions. 
This is followed by a discussion of the general 
theory of frequency curves, which covers the 
binomial distribution, the normal distribution, 
and the Pearsonian and the Gram-Charlier sys- 
tems of frequency curves. At this point, the au- 
thors go into the distribution of sample statis- 
tics, including the discussion of sampling from 
continuous and discrete populations of one and 
several variables, the sampling distribution of 
many important statistics, the joint distribu- 
tions of statistics, problems involving two sam- 
ples, and problems of the analysis of variance. 
The discussions of theory are accompanied 
throughout by many numerical illustrations. 
The most important of the sampling distribu- 
tions are derived; the physical and geometrical 
interpretations that accompany these mathe- 
matical derivations should be most helpful for 
students not too facile in the use of the mathe- 
matics involved. 

Some of the discussions of sampling distribu- 
tions of statistics are presented with especial 
clarity, as, for example, the presentation of the 
limiting distribution of the binomial in chapters 
iii and iv and of the joint sampling fluctuations 
of the mean and standard deviation in chapter 
xiv. On the other hand, there are several specific 
points where further clarity of presentation is 
needed, as, for example, in some of the discus- 
sion in chapter viii on the testing of hypotheses. 

In spite of the general excellence of the book, 
the authors’ treatment of the fundamental no- 
tions of sampling as applied to finite populations 
is confusing, if not faulty. Actually, only a very 
small part of the book is devoted to this subject, 
with apparently no attempt on the part of the 
authors to deal adequately with it. However, 
from the title and some of the material pre- 
sented, readers might be entitled to assume that 
this aspect of modern sampling theory and prac- 
tice is covered. In particular, this is true of parts 
of chapter viii, entitled ““A Preview of Sampling 
Theory,” when considered in conjunction with 
the material presented in the other chapters. 
There is no reference, however, to the principles 
that must be considered in such aspects of sam- 
ple survey design as the definition of sampling 
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units, subsampling, optimum allocation of sam- 
pling to strata, double sampling, estimation 
problems and criteria of good estimates where 
the distribution is unknown, cost functions, the 
use of varying probabilities in sample selection, 
and various other devices that have proved 
highly effective in maximizing reliability of re- 
turns and minimizing costs in sampling from 
finite economic and social populations. 

There is a discussion in chapter viii of some 
of the methods that are used to obtain random 
samples, both from finite and infinite popula- 
tions. While this has a number of excellent 
features, it is confusing at some points. For ex- 
ample, the statement is made that “random 
sampling is the only method so far devised that 
permits logical inferences about a given popula- 
tion,” where the authors define random sam- 
pling to be a method such that all possible 
samples are drawn with equal frequency. This 
restriction is, as a matter of fact, much too 
strong; inferences about a given population can 
be made from a sample if it is known what the 
probabilities of the inclusion of any sampling 
unit are, even if these probabilities are not 
equal. Again, in a discussion of what the authors 
have referred to as “ordinal selection” it is 
stated that if a reporter of a college newspaper 
visits every tenth room in a dormitory, and if 
each dormitory is so arranged that each entry 
has ten rooms, it might happen that he would 
visit only a first floor room in each entry. The 
authors conclude that the preferred location of 
the rooms visited might give a definite bias to 
the sample obtained. Thus they fail to dis- 
tinguish between the concepts of bias and vari- 
ance; for (as is frequently the case in practice) 
if a random starting-point is used and every 
tenth room is visited thereafter, the sample will 
be unbiased, although it is true that there are 
other means of sampling in such a situation that 
are more efficient, i.e., that will yield a smaller 
sampling variance. 

The discussion of natural selection and its 
assumed equivalence to random selection seems 
to dismiss lightly many of the more serious 
problems of drawing inferences from samples. 
An error which is likely to mislead many readers 
is contained in the following quotation: ‘An 
organization investigating public opinion, for 
example, may send an agent to a given locality 
where the first dozen people he meets, of the 
sort whose opinion is desired, may be taken as a 
random sample of the given class of people.” 
To call such a selection “random” is certainly to 


pervert the meaning of the word. The discussion 
of purposive selection in the chapter, on the 
other hand, and its relation to random selection, 
is well done, though brief. 

The volume is relatively free of typographic 
errors, and those that occur should not trouble 
the careful reader. For the most part the book 
can be read by persons not familiar with mathe- 
matics beyond college algebra, although facility 
in algebra and in mathematical reasoning is 
necessary. On the whole, it can be commended 
as a straightforward and useful presentation of 
what is conventionally regarded as modern sta- 
tistical theory, with numerous illustrations that 
add to the clarity of presentation. 


Morris H. HANSEN 


Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 


The People’s Choice: How the Voter Makes up 
His Mind in a Presidential Campaign. By 
PauLt F. LAZARSFELD, B. BERELSON, and 
H. GAaupET. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944. Pp. v-+178. 


By repeated interviewing of the same people 
during the presidential campaign of 1940 the 
authors attempt to throw light on such matters 
as the effect of social status, party nominations, 
press and radio, family and friends, and changes 
made during a campaign upon the vote. They 
also analyze the characteristics of the changers 
and the role of expectations. This is probably 
the most thorough study by the extensive inter- 
view method that has ever been made of a 
sample of voters during an American political 
campaign. The panel of six hundred persons was 
selected from a poll of every fourth house in 
Erie County, Ohio. Three other groups of the 
same size were selected as “control groups.” 
The results have been elaborately analyzed and 
presented in the form of forty-one well-planned 
charts and ten tables. 

This is a brilliantly conceived and carefully 
executed study which makes a notable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of political campaigns. 
The authors establish clearly such propositions 
as; (1) the less interest people have and the more 
cross-pressures to which they are subject, the 
more variable are their vote intentions; and 
(2) people who have not yet decided about their 
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vote expose themselves more to propaganda of 
that party for which they are predisposed by 
background. 

The authors approached their subject from 
the standpoint of polling techniques rather than 
from the point of view of those interested in 
electoral problems. From their presentation it is 
not clear whether they interviewed only eligible 
voters. The authors admit that at another time 
they would place more stress on the local cam- 
paign and the role of face-to-face contacts, and 
that they would use intensive case studies. 

The reference to Al Smith as the only 
Catholic nominated for president “in recent 
years” shows a lack of knowledge of our early 
political history. No major party had ever nomi- 
nated a Catholic for president prior to 1928. 

Passing references are made to content 
analysis as a technique. One of the authors 
showed the reviewer a monograph on this sub- 
ject which used the materials of the survey. It 
is unfortunate that the volume did not contain 
some of these very valuable data. 

The usefulness of the volume would have 
been enhanced by a summary of conclusions and 
an index. 

HAROLD L. GOSNELL 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Systematic Politics. By CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. x1v+349. $3.75. 

In this book one of the leading American 
political scientists deals comprehensively with 
the fundamental principles of government, its 
rules, ends, tools, organs, and types. Long years 
of study and teaching and many practical ex- 
periences in the political field on all levels— 
from the Chicago ward to representation abroad 
—have enabled Merriam to show, against the 
historical background, how principles of govern- 
ment work out in the domestic and internation- 
al field. It is a book written with great serenity 
and in a deeply hopeful spirit. The history of 
politics may be viewed as a “dismal and repul- 
sive trail of blood and slime and dirt”—Mer- 
riam sees all that—but at the same time he 
notices the growth of liberty, “the gleam of the 
wings of human personality emerging from its 
chrysalis,” a rising scale of human values in a 
regime of social justice, and finally a new world- 
wide commonwealth, “‘a temple of our common 
justice.” 
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Turning from the historical background and 
political behavior to the future of government, 
Merriam unfolds a program with which no man 
of good will will disagree. He sees “a jural order 
of the world” emerging, an organization of the 
society of states with a common method of en- 
forcing the world’s ideas of basic justice. In the 
political as well as in the economic field au- 
thority must be recognized as essentially trus- 
teeship rather than ownership. Reason and sci- 
ence, not traditions, must shape social relations. 


There can be little doubt that, when education 
and medicine do their perfect work and produce 
stablized personalities of a balanced type, the task 
of governance will be far lighter than it has been 
traditionally in the history of mankind. Much of 
the political sorrow of the world is caused by frus- 
trated personalities, by maladjusted rebels and 
reactionaries, by those whose intelligence and emo- 
tions were not trained to getalong with each other.... 
May there not come a time when the conclusions of 
specialists regarding social behavior will be so 
authentic and indisputable, and so widely sought for 
and followed, that formalized consent would fade 
into the background and eventually disappear from 
the scene entirely? If the wise ones know what to 
do, why not let them rule? 


It may seem a far road to the realization of 
this new Platonic vision. There seems little in 
the world at present to encourage us in such 
hopes. To find Merriam standing by what seems 
Utopia and feeling more certain of it than of any 
other point in his discussion is both comforting 
and gratifying. In the democratic framework of 
the present time a hopeful type of leadership is 
emerging—men after the model of Lincoln, 
Lloyd George, Bene’, Masaryk, Roosevelt, and 
Churchill. Merriam sees thousands of men like 
them serving in thousands of governments, pri- 
vate and public alike. In the development of 
intelligent government faith in the future, in- 
corporation of older value systems in the new 
system, co-operation rather than coercion, and 
emphasis on the creative role of political as- 
sociation will be guiding principles. Govern- 
ment is not, as Marx believed, inherently 
repression; it may be as concerned with the 
release of the individual as with his restriction; 
authority may protect privacy as well as the 
public. Authority has its creative and construc- 
tive aspects; it may be not only henchman and 
taskmaster but teacher and physician. Thus the 
art and science of politics is imbedded in a 
philosophy of history according to which the 
whole life-process is one of creative evolution in 
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which the human species rises from darkness to 
light, from slavery to freedom, from drift to 
mastery. 


HANS 
Smith College 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By 
ABRAM KARDINER with the collaboration of 
Linton, Cora Du Bolts, and JAMES 
West. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. xxiv+475. 


Combining the methods of psychology of 
depth with findings of modern anthropology, 
this book approaches the problems of the inter- 
dependence between personality, society, and 
culture. It is centered around the concept of the 
“basic personality type” as conditioned in dif- 
ferent cultures. The author accepts the funda- 
mental postulate of psychoanalysis according to 
which the early experiences of life in the frame- 
work of family relations exert the deepest and 
most lasting influence upon the structure and 
dynamics of personality. He departs, however, 
from the original silent assumption of the 
psychoanalytical theory that the basic family 
constellations are more or less identical in all 
cultures. Kardiner incorporates in his theoreti- 
cal scheme the findings of modern anthro- 
pology, which show that the care and rearing of 
children, since it differs from one society to 
another, results in the formation of different 
“basic personality types.” 

More specifically the problem is this: How do 
different patterns of child care condition the de- 
velopment of different types of personality; and 
how, in turn, do these different personality types 
react upon the pattern of social institutions in 
various societies? 

The most important social situations which 
influence the formation of personality are called 
‘“‘key integrational systems.”” Every basic per- 
sonality type develops its specific irrational 
“projective systems” (ideologies, folklore, re- 
ligion) and its specific, more or less rational, 
“reality systems” which, in contrast to the pro- 
jective systems, are empirically derived and 
altered by scientific methods. 

The author applies and tests his methods in 
interpreting the Comanche culture; the Alorese 
culture; the culture of Plainville, a small town 
in the central part of the United States; and in 
discussing the manifestations of the basic per- 
sonality type in the history of the Western 
world. 
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An attempt to elucidate problems which are 
of such vital importance for psychology, so- 
ciology, and anthropology is always welcome. 
Unfortunately, there are certain elements in 
Kardiner’s book which are disappointing. The 
presentation is vague and monotonous and 
somehow fails to supply a really illuminating 
penetration of the material discussed. The com- 
plicated interdependence between personality 
type and the pattern of social institutions is not 
adequately clarified. One might also wonder 
whether the analysis would not have benefited 
if Kardiner had not restricted his methods to 
psychoanalytical interpretations and anthro- 
pological findings. Why ignore the very im- 
portant and penetrating contributions of mod- 
ern sociologists dealing with the origin, struc- 
ture, and function of ideologies in social life? 
Why neglect the equally important contribu- 
tions of psychologists (and historians) concern- 
ing the relations between personality types, on 
the one hand, and culture and Weltanschau- 
ung, on the other? This reviewer cannot help 
feeling that the work of Kardiner, in spite of its 
value and importance, does not constitute so 
great a scientific advancement as the sociologi- 
cal and psychological contributions. 


GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
Talladega College 


A Social History of the American Family from 
Colonial Times to the Present, Vol. 1: Colonial 
Period; Vol. Il: From Independence through 
the Civil War; Vol. III: Since the Civil War. 
By ARTHUR W. CaLHoun. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1945. Pp. ii+348; ii+390; 
lit+411. $7.50. 

The reprinting of Calhoun’s A Social History 
of the American Family comes at an opportune 
moment. As we attempt to solve problems cre- 
ated or aggravated by the war, it is essential 
that a large number of persons know something 
of the trends, the events, and the conditions 
which produced our type of family; and the re- 
viewer knows of no work but Calhoun’s which 
discusses them systematically and in detail. 

The original publication in three volumes 
(1916) is reprinted in full but is conveniently 
bound in one volume. In the Preface Calhoun 
himself gives an excellent brief review of the 
contents of each of the volumes: 

The first volume of the series covers the colonial 
period and sets forth the germination of the Ameri- 


can family as a product of European folkways, of 
the economic transition to modern capitalism, and 
of the distinctive environment of a virgin conti- 


In the second volume, the period from Inde- 
pendence through the Civil War is covered under five 
main heads: the influence of pioneering and the 
frontier, the rise of urban industrialism, the growth 
of luxury and extravagance, the culmination of the 
regime of slavery, and the consequences of the Civil 


The third volume analyzes the factors that have 
consummated the revolution of the family during 
the past fifty years. Stress is laid on the advance of 
industrialism, urban concentration, the growth of 
the larger capitalism, the immigrant invasion, the 
passing of the frontier, the intensification of the 
struggle for the standard of living, the movements 
or rebellion and revolution represented by such 
manifestations as feminism and socialism, the de- 
velopment of volitional control of family evolution, 
and the outlook for a democratic future. 


Topics of especial interest to Calhoun in all 
three volumes are: regional differences in family 
development; the changing status of women; 
the emancipation of children from authoritarian 
control; Negro family life; family morality. As 
the author himself remarks, allowance for the 
economic interpretation is made with “studied 
avoidance of fantastic exaggeration.” 

The method is essentially historical and as 
such is not open to the objections one might 
raise were there greater theoretical pretensions. 
Great use is made of quotations from writings 
of foreign travelers such as De Toqueville, from 
writings and statements of Americans of both 
sexes and in all walks of life, and from news- 
papers and magazines. Many of the quotations 
are intensely interesting in themselves, and the 
titles provide rich bibliographical material for 
students interested in the many phases of 
American family history. 

In his own use of the material Calhoun shows 
great objectivity. Frequently quotations flatly 
contradict each other, yet no attempt is made to 
reconcile statements or read into them a con- 
sistency which, in fact, did not exist. On the 
contrary, Calhoun shows himself to be clearly 
aware of the confusion and inconsistency in the 
development of American family patterns. 
Neither in his method nor in his analyses does 
he seek: logically satisfying “evolutionary de- 
velopments” or simple cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. Although his method is not strictly 
“scientific,” his work is, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, far more “scientific” than many a 
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later volume on the American family written in 
the name of “science.” 

It is impossible, in a short review, to analyze 
all the subjects treated by Calhoun. Two only 
are selected for special comment: the American 
family type and the role of women in the Ameri- 
can family. 

Much paper and ink have been used in recent 
years to show that the American family of today 
is a degenerate and disorganized relict of a once 
firm and solid patriarchal family. Calhoun him- 
self uses the term “patriarchal” at times, but all 
that he has written demonstrates that the 
American family was never truly patriarchal. 
Individualistic and economically ambitious 
Americans once had need of a strongly unified 
family because there were no other units to 
satisfy essential needs. It was, in fact, the ex- 
pected thing for the widows and widowers of 
Colonial America to remarry within a few 
months. Individuals could not easily survive 
outside the family. But if this fact establishes 
the importance of family solidarity, it also 
shows that the American family, except for cer- 
tain periods and in certain localities, never em- 
phasized the “‘generational axis.” 

Pride in family has often been strong (in part 
because the family system was itself weak); 
family ties have often constituted an important 
factor in politics and business. The family unit 
also accepted responsibility for “poor and in- 
capacitated members” so long as it remained 
the “‘microcosm of the States,” but all efforts to 
establish familism as it has been known in 
Europe or other parts of the world failed. 

The conditions responsible for this failure— 
if one wishes to condemn it as such—were 
many. Among them were “a sparse population 
in a limitless land,” heterodoxy of religion, 
heterogeneity of population, and a growing in- 
dustrialism and constant mobility. Of still 
greater significance were the ideological tenets 
which taught individuals to be self-reliant “‘iso- 
lates” and presented them with material suc- 
cess as life’s most urgent goal. America’s early 
individualism was “family individualism,” but 
trends once begun are not easily stayed; and, 
when external conditions fostered the process of 
individuation within the family, family soli- 
darity was no longer either a fact or a necessity. 
We might almost ask if family solidarity in the 
United States was ever anything more than a 
temporary expedient—a transitional phenome- 
non which served a newly rising culture in its 
period of exploration and rapid development. 
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From the facts presented by Calhoun it seems 
necessary to conclude that the isolated and 
somewhat loosely organized family unit com- 
posed of husband, wife, and children—children 
who are expected to establish new isolated units 
upon their maturity—was inevitable from the 
beginning of American history. 

Calhoun himself did not view with alarm the 
decrease in emphasis upon family ties. On the 
contrary, he stressed the necessity of the 
change. In Volume III, in which he deals with 
circumstances leading to the change, he gives 
answer to those of his time who were deploring 
it: 

Those persons that experience alarm at the 
thought of intrinsic changes in family institutions 
should remember that in the light of social evolution, 
nothing is right or valuable in itself; nothing pos- 
sesses intrinsic validity. The only standard of 
legitimate approbation is the standard formed by 
considerations of what is socially fit at the time in 
question. 


By “socially fit at the time in question” Cal- 
houn most certainly means institutions which 
are expressions of the values people live by and 
which are congruent with other coexisting insti- 
tutions. The American family of today 
whether we approve it or not—does express 
American values, and those who complain of its 
deficiencies must first seek for the disease germs 
in the value system. They should also inquire of 
themselves whether they would be willing wit- 
nesses to the disappearance of the countless 
other expressions of those values which could 
not continue to exist were we to re-create the 
family solidarity of the past. 

There is, indeed, ground for the argument 
that a sentimental reluctance to abandon our 
former familistic attitudes is one cause for the 
confusion in the feminine role in American cul- 
ture. Others are found in the conflicts between 
the many different conditions and trends which 
have gone into its making. Calhoun is at his best 
in his handling of the tangled threads in which 
women of today are trying to find some sem- 
blance of orderly pattern. Many of those who 
have treated the subject of the changing status 
of women have dealt with it as a progressive 
evolution with a happy ending. Calhoun’s anal- 
ysis does nothing else if it does not destroy this 
illusion. Although he wrote too early to include 
the “glamour girl” aspect of the feminine role, 
he ignores little else which must be given con- 
sideration if we are to understand woman’s 
place in American culture. His treatment of 
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Colonial laws and practices as they affected the 
status of women is excellent. The effects upon 
it of frontier life, of rapid industrial develop- 
ment, of the increasing emphasis upon con- 
spicuous consumption, and of a growing interest 
in democratic education are as brilliantly 
handled. He also gives considerable space to 
discussion of the women’s-rights movement 
and the development of women’s clubs. The 
influence of nineteenth-century romanticism 
upon the feminine role has its share of attention. 
Those conditions in the South—both before and 
after the Civil War—which have contributed 
to the present patterns are described and 
analyzed in great detail. Even the matriarchal 
tendencies of the modern suburb receives men- 
tion, a fact that is surprising, since suburban 
life was not yet well developed when Calhoun 
wrote. 

In discussing all these conditions and trends, 
Calhoun does not try to trace a history of 
gradually improving status. Instead he demon- 
strates that each trend, each development, has 
both retarded and facilitated the growth of 
equality between the sexes. Although far from 
pessimistic, he leaves us with clear impressions 
of the modern woman’s dilemma, which is that 
women—now the possessors of full political and 
other rights and even educated according to 
masculine patterns—are still denied full scope 
for those creative activities which carry prestige 
value in the United States. 

The only serious criticism which can properly 
be made of Calhoun’s historical treatment of the 
feminine role is that he gives too little attention 
to class differences. Regional differences he 
makes very clear, but the distinctions between 
what is or has been expected of lower-class, 
middle-class, and upper-class women are some- 
times blurred. His wishful thinking and his hope 
for a classless society apparently blinded him to 
the crystallization of differentiated class pat- 
terns of feminine roles. 


FLORENCE Rockwoop KLUCKHOHN 
Wellesley College 


The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. 
By W. Lioyp WARNER and LEO SROLE. 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. III.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. v+ 
318. $4.00, 

In the first two volumes of the “Yankee 

City Series,” Professor Warner and his aids 
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contributed a new slant on the social structure 
of American communities. They have docu- 
mented clearly, for the first time, the orienta- 
tion of class in the natural structure of the com- 
munity. Their most illuminating concepts have 
dealt with informal associations in American 
society. This phase of social relationships has 
been indicated for many years in the stereo- 
typed question: “What is the Constitution 
among friends?” 

The documentation of this third volume in- 
cludes a number of personal case histories which 
reveal the prerogatives of the various classes. 
One might wish that such data had constituted 
a much larger proportion of Volume III. These 
case histories and complementary methods of 
documentation constitute a high point in the 
study of informal social relationships which is of 
prime interest to sociologists and anthro- 
pologists. 

Warner and his associates have made a re- 
markable contribution to our understanding of 
community structure, race relations, and class 
behavior. The reading of the “Yankee City 
Series” and other volumes which this group has 
published might well be a “‘must”’ for all social 
scientists. The volumes are nonideological in 
tone and refreshingly scientific in method. 


C. A. 
McGill University 


Adult Adjustment of Foster Children of Alcoholic 
and Psychotic Parentage and the Influence of 
the Foster Home. By ANN ROE and BARBARA 
Burks. New Haven: Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. viii+164. 
$2.00. 


This is a study of adult adjustments of indi- 
viduals who have lived, first, in the homes of 
their biological parents and then in foster-homes. 
The biological parents were alcoholic, psychotic, 
alcoholic-psychotic, or normal. The research 
was done through case readings, interviews, and 
interview schedules. 

This study should attract a great deal of 
attention, not alone for the research standards 
but also because the findings are so different 
from the beliefs of students of social control. 
Those with alcoholic-psychotic parents were 
placed in less favorable foster-homes; but their 
adult adjustments were not distinctly inferior 
to those in better foster-homes who had more or 
less normal biological parents. This helps to put 
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the matter of heredity in a new perspective. 
None of the children of alcoholics were found to 
be alcoholics. There is, however, no explanation 
for these favorable adjustments. 

The weakness of the study lies in the fact 
that the modern conception of heredity, from 
the standpoint of human nature and social ad- 
justments, has not been presented. One no 
longer talks of the “‘nonhereditary character” 
in aberrant or normal behavior. Environment 
cannot be used without the use of heredity. 
Both are abstractions, apart from each other. 
So far as human nature is concerned, heredity is 
pluripotential and can play only an interacting 
role; this is true also of environment, but both 
are always effective. The newborn is always a 
potential normal or abnormal person. This shifts 
attention to the unique experience of the person 
in the use of both heredity and environment. 

The Appendix includes an outline for the 
study of parents, interview schedules, and a 
rating scale for interviews. There is a short 
bibliography. The chapter on “The Sibling 
Study,” in collaboration with Bela Mittelmann, 
M.D., includes brief case histories of families. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Alcohol, Science and Society. By E. M. JEt- 
LINEK and OTHERS. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1945. Pp. ii+ 
473. $5.00. 

This book—the work of twenty-four spe- 
cialists—recognizes two important facts. First, 
the problem of alcoholism is viewed as lying 
between the sciences demanding the co-opera- 
tive research of social and biological scientists 
for its understanding and explanation. Second, 
the alcoholic is regarded as a social-organic- 
mental unity who must be studied as a func- 
tioning totality and treated from that stand- 
point. The integrated research in this book in- 
cludes twenty-nine lectures given at the Yale 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies. The value of 
the book would have been increased if there had 
been a chapter on the character of man as a 
social-organic-mental unity so that the im- 
portance of co-operative research could be seen. 

This study includes most of the contem- 
porary ideas concerning the alcoholic and alco- 
holism. The alcoholic problem is discussed first 
of all. Then the physiological aspects are con- 
sidered in five lectures. Three lectures, one on 
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the “Drinking Mores of Social Classes’ and 
two on heredity, precede the lectures on the 
social and personality factors. Theories of alco- 
holic personality and alcohol in primitive and 
complex societies set the stage for a considera- 
tion of the economic, sociological, political, and 
legal phases of the problem. There is a lecture 
on the penal handling of inebriates. Methods of 
treatment are considered, with a final lecture by 
the cofounder of Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
philosophy of the temperance movement and an 
analysis of wet and dry propaganda round out 
the book. 

The sociologist will find all these lectures 
valuable. Those most important for course ma- 
terials are the following chapters: “Drinking 
Mores of Social Classes,” “Theories of the 
Alcoholic Personality,” “‘Alcohol and Aggres- 
sion,” “The Function of Alcohol and Complex 
Society,’ “Excessive Drinking and the Fam- 
ily,” “Alcohol and Pauperism,”’ ““The Churches 
and Alcohol,” “Penal Handling of Inebriates,”’ 
and “Social Case Work with Inebriates.” 
These chapters have their real meaning, how- 
ever, when viewed in terms of all the lectures. 
The lecture by Selden D. Bacon on “Excessive 
Drinking and the Institution of the Family”’ is 
especially good, since it shows how the person 
who is likely to be an alcoholic is produced. 

A book of this type should have an index. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


The Russia I Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel 
N. Harper, 1902-1941. Edited by Paut V. 
HARPER with the assistance of RONALD 
THompson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. xiv+279. $3.50. 

It was a happy thought to gather the letters 
and notes of the late Professor Harper of the 
University of Chicago into this compact vol- 
ume. The sociologist will be less interested in 
information about Russia than in insight into 
the formation and working conditions of an 
American scholar who opened up a new field. 
Harper, reared in the dynamic and scholarly 
home of the first president of the University of 
Chicago, was subsidized by Charles Crane, a 
Chicago businessman of lively political sensitiv- 
ity who saw the growing weight of Russia in 
world affairs. 

Harper’s technical preparation for his career 
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was in many ways defective, since he had an 
altogether inadequate command of philosophi- 
cal and scientific theory and method. He was, in 
this respect, far below the level of such a Con- 
tinental scholar as his esteemed friend, Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. But there 
were certain at least partial compensations for 
his limitations. Harper had no ax to grind, and, 
no matter how impressionable he might be, 
there was always deep regard for the ultimate 
verdict of history. He and Professor Bernard 
Pares developed an exceedingly effective meth- 
od of working together. 

Thus we shared interviews which we had held 
separately, and often arranged to interview a Rus- 
sian leader together. When we used this second 
method, one of us asked questions, always according 
to a previously prepared outline, and the other 
listened or, when advisable, took notes. Important 
interviews were immediately written up in duplicate 
by the person who listened. Later, Pares and I 
traveled together to provincial towns, to estates of 
friends, and to peasant villages [p. 37]. 


Those of us who knew “Sam,” as everyone 
called him, were continually amazed at his in- 
defatigable energy in getting out among the 
people of his chosen country and in his success 
in getting on a warm human basis with persons 
of every status in society. His very “fussiness”’ 
(which came from his overconscientious char- 
acter) was endearing and his generosity was 
legendary. Gradually he clarified his conception 
of the proper working relation between an 
“expert” and a “politician” (a policy deter- 
miner) (p. 131). Often called upon for advice, 
Harper was genuinely concerned to keep his 
scholarly role. 

D. LASSWELL 
Washington, D.C. 


Man, Morals and Society. By J. C. FLuGEL. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1945. Pp. v-+328. $4.50. 


Observing that we are very far from solving 
the greatest problems of civilization and that a 
dissatisfaction with contemporary moral no- 
tions prevails, Flugel states that it is time to 
review recent developments in psychoanalysis 
with a view to noting their implications for a 
revision of ethical thought. 

As might be expected, the author promptly 
settles down to a discussion of the super-ego and 
the ego-ideal. In consonance with his position 
that the super-ego is endowed with aggression 
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the author then devotes chapters to ““Nemesism” 
(aggression directed against the self), ‘“Ag- 
gression and Sado-masochism,” and “The In- 
fantile Origins of Aggression and the Super- 
ego.” These chapters and some of the others 
contain frequent references to such nonpsycho- 
analytic writers as James, Baldwin, and Mc- 
Dougall. Aggression, according to Flugel, is a 
ubiquitous element in the super-ego because of 
the inevitability of the child’s frustration by his 
parents. On this point he is critical of Karen 
Horney, who, he holds, seems “‘to underestimate 
the strength of the evidence which points to an 
intimate fusion of at least a certain amount of 
aggression with the super-ego” (p. 48). The 
chapter on “Aggression and Sado-masochism”’ 
emphasizes Freud’s discovery of the aggressive 
element in morals. 

Taboo is the social equivalent of the indi- 
vidual super-ego in three ways: it is the basic 
factor in moral control; it is primitive and 
archaic; it is intuitive, divorced from reason, 
and orectic (i.e., characterized by the feeling, 
striving, and wishing aspects of the mind). 
Moreover, individual neurosis in general and 
obsessional neurosis in particular are among the 
equivalents of taboo in our society, “for repres- 
sion of desire is an essential factor in neurosis, 
and with us individual repression has largely 
taken over the role played by taboo in primitive 
cultures” (p. 133). 

In seeming contradiction to the conception 
of the infantilism of the super-ego is the conten- 
tion that the “super-ego is required to undergo 
changes which result in a weakening in the 
power of at any rate its deeper layers” (p. 176). 
Apparently, the super-ego is constantly dis- 
posed to new projections in a search for “fresh 
super-ego representatives in the outside world” 
(p. 175). 

From his consideration of the character of 
the super-ego Flugel concludes that “much of 
[man’s] morality is crude and primitive, ill 
adapted to reality, and often at variance both 
with his intellect and with his higher conscious 
aspirations” (p. 241). Psychoanalysis may in- 
fluence moral goals, presumably for the better, 
since “‘the aim of psychoanalysis is indeed to 
enlarge the sphere of conscious influence by 
making us aware of mental operations that were 
previously beyond our knowledge and control” 
(p. 241). Immediately following this, Flugel 
seems to invoke a conception of inevitable 
progress by noting “eight general tendencies in 
the psychology of moral progress.” Holding 


that this line of thought is consistent with the 
writing of Herbert Spencer and C. H. Wadding- 
ton, he classifies his progressive moral tenden- 
cies as follows: (1) from egocentricity to so- 
ciality; (2) from unconscious to conscious; (3) 
from autism to realism; (4) from moral inhibi- 
tion to spontaneous “goodness”; (5) from ag- 
gression to tolerance and love; (6) from fear to 
security; (7) from heteronomy to autonomy; 
and (8) from orectic (moral) judgment to cog- 
nitive (psychological) judgment (the quotations 
and parenthetical explanations are Flugel’s). 

Flugel’s conclusion regarding the super-ego is 
that it “is clearly unsuited to serve ... . as the 
supreme court of moral appeal ....we must 
seek the ultimate solution of conflict at the 
higher level of reason”’ (p. 260). 

In the last three chapters Flugel endeavors 
to'put his formulations to the test by interpret- 
ing and illuminating religion, conservatism and 
radicalism, and war and peace. To the reviewer 
this was a downhill ride. The correspondence 
between the father-figures of the various deities 
and the super-ego has been frequently noted. 
The conservative attitude toward property is 
interpreted in terms of early feeding habits, the 
equation money = feces, and the correspondence 
of the fear of loss of money to the castration 
complex. 

The final chapter points out that war offers 
the attractions of adventure, social unity, free- 
dom from individual worries and restriction, 
and outlet for aggression. To foster peace we 
should be concerned with the welfare of the in- 
dividual rather than with that of the state; we 
should develop loyalty to a world organization 
and reduce national loyalty; we should learn to 
co-operate; we should re-educate ourselves; we 
should have full employment and job interest; 
and we should view progress as the all-embrac- 
ing human goal. In view of the unnovel char- 
acter of these journalistic panaceas it is dif- 
ficult to see what new knowledge has been 
brought to bear on our quest for peace by means 
of the extended excursion through the super- 
ego. 

The value of this work lies in its well- 
rounded and up-to-date discussion of the 
super-ego. It is interesting as an evidence of 
intellectual milling oriented to the solving of 
mankind’s great problems. The answers are 
unfortunately banal, and statements of imple- 
mentation are absent. 

RoBERT F. WINCH 
University of Chicago 
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A Daughter of Han: The Autobiography of a 
Chinese Working Woman. By Iba Pruitt. 
From the story told her by Nino Lao T’ar 
‘T’ar. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945. Pp. vili+-249. Price $2.75. 

This is surely the warmest, most human 
document that has ever come out of China. The 
life-story of Ning Lao T’ai T’ai, now eighty 
years old, may, in its directness and simplicity, 
be compared with Josef Roth’s Job. 

The author, like Ning Lao T’ai T’ai, was 
born in P’englai, on the Yellow Sea. Ida Pruitt 
went to school in the United States, was in 
charge of social work at Peiping Union Medical 
College, left China in 1938, and is now executive 
secretary of the American Committee in Aid of 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. Ning Lao 
T’ai T’ai breakfasted with her in P’englai three 
times a week for two years and told her story. 
Miss Pruitt simply wrote it down. She must 
have been conscious of matters of form and 
phrasing, but it is as if the book were utterly 
artless and the reviewing of it a comment on 
the life it relates. 

This is not the story of a peasant or of a 
noble lady but of a woman of the town. When 
she was born, her father had already dissipated 
his patrimony and sunk from the lot of a 
scholar to that of an opium-ruined bread- 
peddler. At the age of thirteen, by Western 
reckoning, this fifth child of reduced gentlefolk 
was married to a man of twenty-nine, an opium 
sot. Everything they had, even her bridal hair- 
pins, he stole and sold to get money for opium. 
Ning Lao T’ai T’ai’s story reminds one of our 
old-fashioned tales of the sorrows of the 
drunkard’s wife—with a Chinese touch: when 
all else was gone he sold a child. 

Near starvation, Ning Lao T’ai T’ai even- 
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tually left her husband and supported herself 
and her small daughter by beggary. A beggar is 
not hampered by “face”: she roved the city, 
saw and heard everything, knew the people and 
the life of the place as no secluded, comfortable 
wife ever could. She quoted an old Chinese 
proverb: “Two years of begging and one will 
not change places with the district magistrate.” 
Her tale rambles on, stuffed with digressions 
and incidental comments on the fate and 
fortunes of the great and the lowly; of concu- 
bines tormented to suicide by jealous wives; of 
supernatural interventions and the cost of 
violating custom; of murder, infidelity, pesti- 
lence, fire, and sword. She became a servant in 
the household of Chinese Mohammedans, who 
sat down two hundred strong to a meal. She 
accompanied a bride to Manchuria and saw 
something of the Boxer uprising. Like working 
women everywhere, she wrestled endlessly and 
never quite successfully with the problem of 
what to do with her child while working. 

Her story reminds one of the tales of 
matriarchal Negro mothers who are so often the 
sole support of the family, but again with a 
Chinese difference: Ning Lao T’ai T’ai always 
regarded herself as a part of her husband’s clan, 
answerable to his ancestors. In middle life she 
took back her husband and bore a son at last. 
Soon after, her husband died. “But I did not 
miss him. I had my son..... My house was 
established.” The story ends in 1938, when 
Ning Lao T’ai T’ai was philosophically awaiting 
the Japanese yoke: “No one can escape his 
fate.”” Perhaps she is still alive. The report of 
her life and labors has the lasting symbolic 
quality of literature. 


HELEN HuGHES 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Attnsky, Saut D. Reveille for Radicals. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. ii+228. 
$2.50. A social and political essay. 

AMERICAN JEWIsH CoMMITTEE. The American J ew- 
ish Year Book, 1945-46. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1945. Pp. xxx+ 
760. Six special articles, including one on “‘Jew- 
ish Community Life in Latin America”; review 
of events and trends of the year in Jewish mat- 
ters; directory of Jewish organizations; statistics. 

AMERICAN PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Trends of Mental Disease. Morningside Heights, 
N.Y.: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 1+114. 
$2.00. 

ANDERSON, W. A. Farm Women and the Services of a 
Farmer’s Cooperative: A Study of the Relationship 
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ca, N.Y.: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1945. Pp. 34. Study made in three 
areas of New York. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM, and Gaus, JOHN M. Research 
in Public Administration. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1945. Pp. x v-+221. $3.00. 

ARCHER, JOHN CLARK. The Sikhs: A Study in Com- 
parative Religion. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xi+353. $3.75. A history of 
Sikh movement, of the relations of Sikh to Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus, and to British and 
Western culture. 

Batson, Epwarp. The Poverty Line in Salisbury. 
Cape Town: University of Cape Town, 1945. Pp. 
i+ 26. 1s. 8d. A report in a series on the findings 
of a social survey of Salisbury, Southern Rhode- 
sia, conducted in July to September, 1944. 

BENEDICT, RutH. Patterns of Culture. New York: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. i-+272. $0.25. 
Low-priced reprint. 

BisHop, DoNaALp G., and STARRATT, Epitu E. The 
Structure of Local Government. Washington, D.C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1945. 
Pp. ix+140. $0.50. A manual for teachers. 

Bioom, LEONARD; REIMER, RUTH; and CREEDON, 
Caro. Marriages of Japanese-Americans in Los 
Angeles County: A Statistical Study. (“University 
of California Publications in Culture and Soci- 
ety,” Vol. I, No. 1.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1945. Pp. 23. $0.25. 
Data cover 1937-42; analysis takes account of 
nativity, citizenship, and age of partners, as 
well as of trends, marriage rates, etc. 

Boas, Franz. Race and Democratic Society. New 
York: J. J. Augustin, 1945. Pp. ii+-219. $2.50. A 
collection of papers, addressed to lay audiences, 
arranged under these headings: ‘‘Race,” “Units 
of Man,” “Democratic Society.” 

BRECHT, ARNOLD. Federalism and Regionalism in 
Germany: The Division of Prussia. New York: 
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Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+202. 
$2.50. 

BRUNNER, EmIL. Justice and the Social Order. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. vi+-304. $3.00. 
Translation from German of a comprehensive 
work on social philosophy. 

BurcEss, ERNEST W., and Locke, Harvey J. The 
Family. New York: American Book Co., 1945. 
Pp. xv+800. $4.25. A combination of textbook 
and treatise. Extensive Bibliography. Schedules 
for tests of family adjustments in Appendix. 

BuTLER, Prerce (ed.). Books and Libraries in War- 
time. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. 5+159. $1.50. A symposium on communica- 
tions in wartime. Among authors are Lasswell 
(“Film and Radio’’); Trautman (‘Books and the 
Soldier’’); Mowrer (“‘War and Journalism’’); and 
MacLeish (“‘The Library and the Nations’’). 

CANNON, WALTER BraprorD, M.D. The Way of an 
Investigator: A Scientist’s Experiences in Medical 
Research. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1945. Pp. 229. $3.00. Autobiographical account 
of the dilemmas, the role of hunches, the con- 
troversies, possible errors and misjudgments, and 
spiritual rewards in research as they take their 
place in the author’s life. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YorK. Annual Re- 
port. New York: Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, 1945. Pp. 71. 

Cuapwick, H. Munro. The Nationalities of Europe 
and the Growth of National Ideologies. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1945. Pp. viii+209. 
$4.00. Historical treatment of relation between 
language, national feeling, and claims to domina- 
tion. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SysTEM. From Pearl Har- 
bor into Tokyo. New York: Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, 1945. Pp. 312. $0.25. The story as 
told by war correspondents on the air. The docu- 
mented broadcasts of the war in the Pacific, as 
they were transmitted by C.B.S. throughout 
America and the world, are taken verbatim from 
the records of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

/CoMMITTEE ON THE HYGIENE OF Housinc. An Ap- 
praisal Method for Measuring the Quality of Hous- 
ing: A Yardstick for Health Officers, Housing Offi- 
cials and Planners. New York: American Public 
Health Association, 1945. Pp. vi+-71. $1.00. 

CRONIN, JOHN F. Economic Analysis and Problems. 
New York: American Book Co., 1945. Pp. xv+ 
623. $3.75. A textbook, covering not only the 
usual subjects of value, price, etc., but also of 
social philosophies and systems (Protestant, 
Jewish, Catholic) of social reform and social 
thought. Blurs Imprimatur. 

Crow, Cart. The City of Flint Grows Up: The Suc- 
cess Story of an American Community. New York: 
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Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. xii+217. $3.00. It is 
quite frankly a chronicle of the achievements of 
Buick. 

CurEToN; HuFrMAN; WELSER; KIREILIS; and 
LaTHaM. Endurance of Young Men: Analysis of 
Endurance Exercises and Methods of Evaluating 
Motor Fitness. Washington, D.C.: Society for 
Research in Child Development, National Re- 
search Council, 1945. Pp. xxiii+ 284. $2.50. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. Definitions of Terms 
and Instructions for Reporting Monthly Statistics 
of Family Casework. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1946. Pp. 26. $0.20. 

DoyLe, Bertram (director). A Study of Business 
and Employment Among Negroes in Louisville. 
Louisville, Ky.: Associates of Louisville Munici- 
pal College, University of Louisville, 1944. Pp. 
92. A survey. 

DvuvALL, EVELYN MILLIs. Building Your Marriage. 
(“Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 113.) New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
31. $0.10. 

DUVALL, EVELYN MILLIs, and HILL, REUBEN. When 
You Marry. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. 
Pp. xiv+450. $2.40. Semipopular book for mar- 
riage counselors and prospective spouses. Docu- 
mented; marriage prediction questionnaire and 
scale in Appendix. 

FISHER, IRVING. 100% Money. New Haven: City 
Printing Co., 1945. Pp, xxiv-+ 257. $1.00. A bank- 
ing plan designed to eliminate runs on commer- 
cial banks; to cure or prevent depressions; and 
to wipe out much of the national debt. 

FISHER, MARGUERITE J., and STARRATT, Epitx E. 
Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1945. Pp. iii+143. $0.50. A manual 
for teachers. 

FLANAGAN, JOHN T. (ed.). America Is West: An 
Anthology of Middlewestern Life and Literature. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1945. Pp. vii+677. $3.75. Selections from some 
eighty authors, classified under headings indicat- 
ing various phases of life and various social types; 
e.g., the Indian explorer and traveler, frontier, 
farm, river, small town, city, etc. 

Forp, CLELLAN STEARNS. A Comparative Study of 
Human Reproduction. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. 111. $1.50. Cross-cul- 
tural study of customs and beliefs surrounding 
the reproductive cycle in sixty-four societies. 
Final chapter on function of these customs. 

FRIEDMAN, MILTON, and Kuznets, Sruon. Income 
from Independent Professional Practice. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1945. Pp. xxxiii+-s5o9. $4.50. Original research 
on five professions: medicine, dentistry, law, pub- 
lic accounting, and consulting engineering. Ap- 
pendixes on sampling method used, question- 
naires, etc. 

GARRETT, ANNETTE. Counseling Methods for Person- 

nel Workers. New York: Family Welfare Associa- 


tion of America, 1945. Pp. i+187. $2.00. Refer- 
ence mainly to industrial counseling. 

GATLINBURG CONFERENCE 11 Report. Education 
for Use of Regional Resources: Research Transla- 
tion and Regional Resource-U se Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. 3+1209. 

GitTLeR, JosePH B. Virginia’s People: A Cultural 
Panorama. (“Population Study Reports,” No. 5.) 
Virginia State Planning Board, 1944. Pp. 125. 
Covers origins of the people, demographic data, 
housing, education, recreation, and social and 
personal disorganization. Data are presented 
graphically and discussed in the text. 

Gurvitcn, GeorcEs. The Bill of Social Rights. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1946. Pp. 
ii+152. $2.00. Translation from French. See this 
Journal, L, No. 4 (January, 1945), 334. 

GuRVITcH, GEORGES, and Moore, WILBERT E. 
(eds.). Twentieth Century Sociology. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. vii+754. $6.00. 
Part I has the papers on various aspects of socio- 
logical theory; Part II treats of sociology by 
countries. 

HALsEyY, GeorGE D. Supervising People. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. x-+ 233. $3.00. Written 
for supervisors, especially in industry. 

Hous, ERNEST V. Toward Improving Ph.D. Pro- 
grams. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1945. Pp. xii+204. $2.50. A history 
of the Ph.D., a statistical survey of Ph.D.’s 
granted 1930-40 in the United States, with cer- 
tain facts concerning origins and careers of the 
persons who got the degree; opinions of degree- 
holders and their employers concerning Ph.D. 
training; suggestions for improvement. 

HypeEs, J. L. The Challenge of Connecticut’s Suburban 
M ovement. Hartford: Rural Life Committee of the 
Connecticut Conference of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, 1945. Pp. 20. On the problem as 
it relates to churches. A few charts relating par- 
ticipation in church and other community activ- 
ities to length of residence in the community. 
Brief discussion of relation of indigenous to new 
commuting families. 

International Labour Conference, Director’s Report on 
the Twenty-seventh Session, Paris, 1945. Montreal: 
International Labour Office, 1945. Pp. ii+163. 
$1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOuR OFFICE. The Training and 
Employment of Disabled Persons: A Preliminary 
Report. Montreal: International Labour Office, 
1945. Pp. vi+302. $1.50. 

Janowsky, Oscar I. Nationalities and National 
Minorities. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
xix+ 232. $2.75. Discussion of issues, with some 
historical background. Proposes national federal- 
ism and economy unity as solution in eastern 
Europe. 

Jounson, F. Ernest (ed.). World Order: Its Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Foundations. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. ix+247. $2.00. A 
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symposium. Many of the papers are by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. 

KENNEDY, RAYMOND. Bibliography of Indonesian 
Peoples and Cultures. (“Yale Anthropological 
Studies,” Vol. 4.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

KurtHarA, KENNETH K. Labor in the Philippine 
Economy. Stanford University: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xv-+97. $2.00. The general 
condition and standard of living of workers, the 
labor movement, etc. 

LaMONT, Cortiss. The Peoples of the Soviet Union. 
New ¥e~_: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. Pp. 
229- 50. A treatment of the many ethnic 
groups in the Soviet Union and of Soviet policy 
with regard ty them. Maps, charts, and illustra- 
tions. 

LANDIS, PAUL B Adolescence and Youth. New York: 
McGraw-Hih Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xiii+470. 
$3.75. A 8°C ological treatment, emphasizing dis- 
— *tween urban, town, and rural prob- 

ems. 


LEONARDO, Ricwarp A. A Surgeon Looks at Life. 
New ‘ork: Froben Press, 1945. Pp. 9+128. 
$2.0¢ Essays addressed to laymen on the moral 
ISSs confronting doctor and patient in such 
Matters as birth control, sterilization, euthanasia, 
suicide, and the mystery of life after death. 

INDNER, ROBERT M. Stone Walls and Men: A Mod- 
ern Criminology. New York: Odyssey Press, 1946. 
Pp. x+406. $4.00. Restatement of the problem of 
crime by a prison psychologist. Chapters on 
motivation, crime in the prevailing economy, 
punishment, prisons, etc. 

LIPPMANN, WALTER. Public Opinion. New York: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 323. $0.25. 
Low-priced reprint. 

LowIE, RoBert H. The German People: A Social 
Portrait to 1914. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+143. $1.75. An anthropolo- 
gist’s analysis of the race, culture, “world view,” 
and social structure of the German people. 

McCtoy, SHELBY T. Government Assistance in 
Eighteenth-Century France. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xi+496. $6.00. 

MAcGREGOR, GORDON. Warriors without Weapons: 
A Study of the Society and Personality Development 
of the Pine Ridge Sioux. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 7+ 228. $3.75. 

MaclIver, R. M. (ed.). Civilization and Group Rela- 
tionships. New York: Institute for Religious 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. Harper & Bros., 1945. Pp. xiii+177. 
$2.00. The essays deal mainly with minority 
problems and discrimination in industry, educa- 
tion, religion, etc. Authors are mostly sociolo- 
gists. 

McMILLEN, WAYNE. Community Organization for 
Social Welfare. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. 658. $4.75. A combination text 
and treatise on the community and growth as- 

pects of social work; for graduate students and 


professional people. Deals with basic concepts 
and with the institutional arrangements for co- 
ordinating special services, on a local, statewide, 
and national basis. 

MARIANO, JOHN H. The Veteran and His Marriage. 
New York: Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 
1945. Pp. xii+303. $2.75. Semipopular treat- 
ment. 

Martin, CHARLES E., and KLemnsmip, Rurvus B. 
von (eds.). Problems of the Peace. (“Interim Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of World Affairs,” Vol. 
XXI.) Los Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1944-45. Pp. xii+123. $3.00. Papers on 
political, legal, military, and social problems of 
peace. Of special interest are: “Basic Traits of 
Japanese Character,” by Jesse F. Steiner; “His- 
torical Foundations for a Democratic China,” by 
Hu Shih; and “The Problems of Race and the 
Peace,”’ by Munroe E. Deutsch. 

MASSERMAN, JuLES H. Principles of Dynamic Psy- 
chiatry. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 
Pp. xix+ 322. A general exposition, based on the 
definition of psychiatry as “‘the science of human 
behavior.” A good deal of space given to presenta- 
tion and critique of psychoanalysis as method of 
research and healing. Many experiments, includ- 
ing author’s, presented. Glossary, Bibliography, 
Index, charts, etc. 

Mayo, Eton. The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. Andover, Mass.: Andover Press, 
1945. Pp. xvii+150. $2.50. Reconsideration of 
the problems discussed in the author’s Human 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (1933), with 
further report of the Hawthorne and other studies 
of industrial behavior. 

Monrtacu, M. F. An Introduction to Physi- 
cal Anthropology. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas Pub. Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+325. $4.00. In- 
tended for the general reader as well as for the 
student. Evolution of the primates and of man; 
ethnic differentiation; relation of mind, body, 
and culture; heredity and environment. Exten- 
sive Bibliography. 

MorGENTHAU, Hans. Peace, Security, and the United 
Nations. (“Harris Foundation Lectures.”) Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
134. $1.50. ““Powerand Justice,” by Percy Cor- 
bett; “Treatment of Enemy Powers,” by Robert 
Burns, etc. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Indian Working 
Class. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1945. Pp. xvii+ 
336. A general survey of distribution and con- 
dition of industrial workers in India. 

MuranjJANn, Dr. S. K. Economics of Post-war India. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1945. Pp. viii+o8. Rs. 
3-8. Essays on prices, credit, investment, bank- 
ing, and exchange. 

Murray, Puiuip, and Toomas, R. J. Living Costs in 
World War II. Washington, D.C.: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 1944. Pp. 76. $0.50. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN IN WARTIME. 

Building the Future for Children and Youth: Next 
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Steps. (“Children’s Bureau Publications,” No. 
310.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1945. Pp. iv+s5o9. $0.15. 

NOTESTEIN, FRANK W. (ed.). Population Index: 
January, 1946. Princeton, N.J.: School of Public 
Affairs, Princeton University and the Population 
Association of America, Inc., 1946. Pp. 60. 
$0.75. 

PEARSON, FRANK A., and Harper, Floyp A. The 
W orld’s Hunger. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1945. Pp. go. $1.50. On world food problems 
and agriculture. 

PERELMAN, CHARLES. De la justice. Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium: Office de Publicité, S.C., 1945. Pp. 83. An 
essay on forma! problems of justice, considered as 
equitable application of social rules. 

Porteus, STANLEY D. Calabashes and Kings: An 
Introduction to Hawaii. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific 
Books, 1945. Pp. xvi+ 245. $3.50. Semipopular 
history, with analysis of present economic and 
social life. 

POYNTER, NELSON and Henrietta (eds.). Post-war 
Jobs: A Guide to Current Problems and Future Op- 
portunities. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1945. Pp. 211. $2.50 (cloth) ; $2.00 (paper). 

PRALL, CHARLES E. State Programs for the Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: 
American Councii on Education, 1946. Pp. xii+ 
379. $3.00. Reviews efforts in several states. 

A Report on the Office of Censorship. (“United States 
Government Historical Reports on War Admin- 
istration, Office of Censorship, Series 1.””) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. Pp. v+54. 

R6énem, Géza. The Eternal Ones of the Dream: A 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Australian M yth 
and Ritual. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+ 270. $4.60. 

———. War, Crime and the Covenant. Monticello, 
N.Y.: Medical Journal Press, 1945. Pp. v-+160. 
A Freudian treatment of war and crime in primi- 
tive society. 

ScHULTz, THEODORE W. Agriculture in an Unstable 
Economy: A Research Study for the Committee for 
Economic Development. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xix+299. $2.75. 

ScHUMAN, FREDERICK L. Soviet Politics at Home and 
Abroad. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 
xxii-+663-+xxv. $4.00. A political history through 
World War II, with chapters on prospects. 

SCHWEINBURG, Eric F. Law Training in Continental 
Europe: Its Principles and Public Function. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. Pp. 5+ 
129. $1.00. Treats not only the law faculties and 
curriculums, but also apprenticeship systems. 
Brief sections on law training in the Soviet Union 
and in Germany under the Nazis. 

Smamons, Leo W. The Role of the Aged in Primi- 
tive Society. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1945. Pp. xi+317. $4.00. Comparative study, 

based on data from many societies. 


SoctoMETRY: A JOURNAL OF INTER-PERSONAL RELA- 
TIONS. Group Psychotherapy: A Symposium. Bea- 
con, N.Y.: Beacon House, 1945. Pp. 13+324. 
$5.00. 

STONE, JuLrus. Recent Trends in English Precedent, 
with a Comparative Introduction on the Civil Law. 
Sydney: Associated General Publications Pty., 
Ltd., 1945. Pp. vi+76. $2.25. 

STRACHEY, JOHN. Socialism Looks Forward. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 153. 
$2.00. A plea for socialism as only solution for 
Britain’s postwar problems. 

STRECKER, Epwarp A., and APPEL, ©NNETH E. 
Psychiatry in Modern Warfare. Yors Mac- 
millan Co., 1945. Pp. viii+88. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AvuTHority. A” Indexed Bibe:_ 
ography of the Tennessee Valley Authority Cumu- 
lative Supplement January 1943, December 1944. 
Knoxville: Technical Library, T°™€ssee Valley 
Authority, 1945. Pp. xxi+60. : 

TrmASHEFF, S. The Great Retreat: The 
Growth and Decline of Communism ™ Russia. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.,"94- Pp. 
9+470. $5.00. A systematic analysis bu/t about 
the hypothesis that “all the later events @fter 
the Revolution] can best be understood as .©°"- 
flict between the group embodying the reve 
tionary impulsion, and the forces of national tra- 
dition.” The resurgence of national tradition 
traced in economic life, family, school, church, 
social structure, morals, etc. Extensive documen- 
tation, tables, Index. 

WEAVER, RoBeErt C. Negro Labor: A National Prob- 
lem. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. 
Pp. xiv+ 329. $3.00. Emphasis is on the change 
in the industrial status of the Negro during the 
present war, with consideration of probable fu- 
ture trends. 

Witson, Goprrey, and Wiison, Monica. The 
Analysis of Social Change: Based on Observations 
in Ceniral Africa. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1945. Pp. vi+177. $2.25. Analytical and 
theoretical treatment of changes in African na- 
tive culture in contact with European. 

Wish, HARveEy. Contemporary America: The Na- 
tional Scene since 1900. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1945. Pp. xvi+657. $4.00. A history in 
which the author seeks to show the “impact of 
the metropolis and mature capitalism on Ameri- 
can Behavior.” 

WLOSzcZEWSKI, STEFAN. History of Polish American 
Culture. Trenton, N.J.: White Eagle Pub. Co., 
1946. Pp. 9+150. 

YounGc, MARECHAL-NEIL E. Some Sociological As- 

pects of Vocational Guidance of Negro Children. 

Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1944. 

Pp. vi+o5. Ph.D. thesis, based on author’s ex- 

perience as vocational counselor of Negro pupils 

in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Analysis of 202 

vocational-interest questionnaires and interviews 

with 100 pupils. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By The Reverend Epncar Scumrepeter, 0.S8.B., Director, Family Life Bureau, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 285 pages, $1.80 


his new book is the first Catholic secondary school textbook that brings together the Chris- 
tian viewpoimt on marriage and the sociology of the family as developed today. It combines 
acientific sociclogical findings on the family with the principles and concepts of marriage as set 


forth in the erYclical of Pope Pius XI on Christian Marriage. 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS. Suggestions for Parents, 
TeacheiS, and Other Youth Leaders 


By Lzsr® D. Crow, Brooklyn College, and Atice Crow, Girls High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 36) Pages, $3.00 


Presents & tProughly functional treatment of the problems and influences affecting the growing- 
up process, and applies mental hygiene principles in the form of suggestions to all youth leaders 
who live yth, work with, and guide young people from day to day. The causes and cures of 
juvenile dlinquency are carefully considered. A feature of the book is the bibliography of visual 


aids. 


AFVLESCENCE AND YOUTH. The Process of Maturing 
By Pau H. Lanpts, State College of Washington. 479 pages, $3.75 


This books shifts the perspective from the internal mechanisms which presumably provoke 
adjustment problems, to the social structure which impinges upon the organism. It is based on 
the assumption that adolescents and youth in contemporary society experience difficulty in 
attaining maturity primarily in three fields: the moral, the marital, and the economic. Recog- 
nizing not one social world but three, the author treats of the problems of adolescents and youth 
in urban, town, and rural society. 


SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


By GrorcEne H. Sewarp, Simmons College. McGraw-Hill Puclications in Psychology. 301 
pages, $3.50 


Offers a new departure in the treatment of sex—a systematic integration of the biological and 
cultural approaches to the subject. The material is based on experimental data, supplemented 
by clinical cases and anthropological field studies. Sex is consistently viewed within the frame- 
work of society as a whole, and the development of sexual behavior and social role through 
childhood, adulthood, and decline, is treated as a psychosomatic process consistently molded 
by group influences. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


By Wilbert E. Moore 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Princeton University 


This is a pioneer effort to analyze the industrial plant a , 
social system within society as a whole. By combining te 
modern principles of industrial engineering, psychology a.g 
management with the broader principles of economics am 
sociology, the author has given a new perspective to the wa} 
factories operate, the effects of contemporary society on fac- 
tory management and personnel, and the effects, in turn, of 
industry on the community and the whole social order. The 
book covers not only the broad issues of concern to society as 
a whole, such as economic planning, but also the particular 
problems of plant operation. 


A highly instructive, interesting text for courses in industrial 
sociology or industrial relations, it is also an excellent refer- 
ence for courses in labor problems, industrial organization and 
management, and social economics. 


Published March 5th $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


